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Philadelphia 

ESMOND WREGHT 
Th? mo8t original and the most 
delightAil of the Founding Fathers, 
Benjamin Franklin was publisher 
and printer, essayist and author, 
businessman and ‘general' 
scientist, politician and diplomat, 
moralist and sags. He was also a 
thoroughly rational patriot who 
was a mqjor force in winning his 
country’s independence and 
semiring its life In the Constitution. 
This first biography of Franklin in 
nfly years has taken advantage of 
“assive edltion-in-progross 
of Franklin's papers and of the 
many specialised studies Inspired 
by the correspondence. 

Belknap £21.25 
Cloth 496 up Ulus. 
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I Reconstructing 
| American Literary 
History 

Edited by SACVAN BERCOVITCH 
This volume offers a broad-range 
Revaluation of American literature, 
from the Revolutionary period to the 
present, by outstanding scholars who 
represent a new generation of 
American critics. Their work, 
displaying a wide variety of 
approaches and concerns, discusses 
such topics as canon and context; 
ethnicity and modernism; popular 
ajKUugh culture; race, gender and 

Fiction and Society in 
the Age of Pushkin 

Ideology, Institutions, 
Narrative 

WILLIAM MILLS TODD in 
SS.“ rl ? d ,“* dea oftho nineteenth 

century in Imperial Russia 
amhraced a sequence of 
catastrophic events such as 
Napoleon's invasion, the cholera 
vldonic and the. Pol to uprising. 

Yet, for from exhausted by these 
convulsions, Russian literature 
blossomed as never before, 

Producmg the first in the long line 
of novels now regarded as 
masterpieces, William Mills Todd 
explores the complicated 
mteructions of literature and 
■ociety that occurred in this unique 
wa by examining three brilliant 
fc*kne by Pushkin, Lermontov and 
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STEPHEN JAY GOULD ^ . 

The Flamingo's SmUe; Reflections m natural 

history 

476pp. Norton. £12.95. 

0393022285 


ture of classical Darwinism is a belief in the 
gradualisms and smooth historical continuities 
that Gould has sought to revise. Darwin trans- 
formed Lyell's principle of uniformitarianism 
in geology into the world of biology, and 
founded his life’s work on Ihe proposal that 
research into the connections between the 
history of life and the history of the earth 
would uncover the connected “tree” of life’s 
development. But this is not a theory of 
stops and starts, even of changes in tempo, 
Nineteenth-century Darwinism does not need, 
by definition, n causal agent to break up the 
flow of historical time. 

No slight is intended in imputing non-Dar- 

_ ... - _ . .r/n...lJi n ,^ a ,„ 
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torical relay-race, 1 BATg s-y^- 

in mass extinctions, anu .. BMin *' 

randomness and discontinuity uii., „ enera i 
allows. It is a surging, occasionally vib.~„ 
sometimes quiet, hierarchy-inducing historical 
model that continues lo cause considerable 
dispute. 


to the heart of the mailer , 

because one n ^l ed oM°-^ngs from 
ment - a «ther unnouc a S ap t a iion,st 

f commitment to an nnd goings of 


sometimes quiet, hierarchy-inducing historical F commitment \ con , ings nn d goings ot 

model that continues lo cause considerable natural nothin me signs of or- 

dispute. 8»™ perfeet,if„f<™ ““ s f atuie s of evol- 

The strongest case against the Gouldian ulion (ie the possible ouu.„ ^ Q { selection ana 

position arises over the question of adaptation, adaptations), Gould argues thai jv-:,, fact the 

of the tightness of fit between the organization Imperfections that nature displays that g*Whe 

j hpinns and the en- best evidence for the powers of natural selec- 


.. . cron* ana sums even ui u. and capacities of organic beings and the en- 

On the evidence of his now very well known Njn P eteenth . centl ^ ry Darwinism does not need, vironmente they negotiate. Partly because Dar- t 
writing on natural history. Stephen Jay Gould definitioni n ca y usa i age nt to break up the win was reversing the argument from Design, v 

is interested in a great number of things, and y ^ time as rehearsed by William Paley, some parts of s 

very knowledgeable about almost all of them. ^ ^ - s intended in imputing non-Dar- orthodox Darwinism can seem to be par- i 
His regularity of performance in the pages of fe 8 atures t0 this first part of Gould’s view ticulariy impressed by the sheer level of suite- s 

the magazine Natural History marks the punc- rt| . as it comes across [ n his essays: bility that organisms display in their natural i 

tuation of a life spent doing other things - J 0 ', d ^^ inlyusedt o this kind of charge by context, the point being that otherwise they | 

teaching, reading, studying his beloved land- ^ there are d iff cre nces that need stres- would not be there. And, it !s important to 

snails down in the beautiful Bahamas. Gould s ° betwcen the model of pun cluation and the stress, a lot of current anti-Gouldian Jeelingm 

monthly column brings news, not just of the t aradually evolving variations, the biological community springs *»<>« Jjj* 

objects of his affection in the natural world, but vmdd of ^tm^gr y a g courageous view that the evolution of organisms ^anstillbe 

=T=Sa srssstraas: ffl«ss=sr-«; 

his ai^mente- (aroAcr fmrounte Go Id y. ’ V. - working fife that exist within formal limits but 

theme) may be necessary. He grew up in i>e .r.-- .. ^ •, which display vrilhin those limits the most 

York Qty. w« obYiously nu ^ m the Na^ . striking oAfiries. Nature is, in a deep sense, r 

ural History Museum, and is (to the En^ish ■ • \- ‘ ' ‘ : / . charming mess, albeit Malthusian, albeit 

reader, rather obscurely) obsessed withbase . . . • • ■ \ : *■■ predatorl. But part of Gould’s focus is on the 

ball. Above all, he is an enthusiast, willing ... _ ' • ' moments in time when selection is not doing to 

take on the full range of major questions .i ^*2 ^, i V^': worsl but displaying its curious confusions;: 

evolutionary biologyand a! not nt work jettisoning the improperly 1 ; 

whom^^res^ more* than^ he ■ \\ • ■ y 0 r . ^ ill 

scheme are on the following lines. The history : -:.K; v .• DanvirTs ^ rtiwry: "te Yas^ hero-worship for 

of the earth, and the history of life on eart , . • 1, ^ Darwin that fails to sec the connections be-: 

magnificentbutuneven : lJ n even r. tween Darwin and endorsed social competi-. 

there are periods of rapid Wp lion, even some alarming views on social selec- 

fication, as well as moments of st^.^Uneven • . ^ ^ toeugBnics . Quite often in his essays, 

also in that life-forms of quite distinct types i £ ’■ •• /' ‘‘ Gould relieson ihe work of other scholars, and- 

may be developing alongside one another, ^ it js a pity lhat h e adheres to Ihe “great man”; 

sharing space and- time. When things change, 4 ^ . ^v... f C ■ model of Darwin, at the expense of seeing him 

or speed up. Gould envisages not leaps ano ; ; J? ^ ^ conlex!Si with actual social' 

bounds, or breaks, between ancestors and de- ^, y jjg •' ^ values. This is an important point, because^ 

scendantsj the change lies In the rateof activity ■ JV' V- • -C : Gould attends, admirably, to many lesser; 

itself. The problem here, for many biologists, ,v ■' ’M ■ Si V-* ;i ;«?:/; known figures in the history of science, to re- ; 

is what happens during the penod of eqmlto* 1 -V'^’ • : v ! vive them from historicaf dismissal - Louis 

• rium - is it a time of stasis, taken literally, or ^ .L i ‘ ! Agassiz, Philip Gosse, A. R. Wallace, to name 

are there large numbers of invisible adapts- \ Kgf : & \ - ■ ,< :r j. v : 5 but a few. The irony (from a historian’s point of 

. tions accumulating, which then burst out, a l at C " ■ ■ ■' " V view) is lhat he resurrects them only to judge * 

once? There is a causal problem then, in mat r ; %.\ ■ them in the way that he chasrizes others for . 

commitment to the idea of P unct “ a ; l0t ) jr • v . !. : ^T • Vjf i ; f ' V ’ • » >1; V ,> doing. They are still "wrong”, they still made 

requires an agency which generates events tha mistakes; compared to Charles Darwin they .. 

come to seem punctuational. are still curiosities, with as it were funny ; 

example of how he blends biology witn ^ .y ' ^ thumbs. But here Gould should be more sym- 

palaeontological work, 1 Gould provides a geo- *■>-"' ' ‘ ’ metrical in his methods, he should divorce his- : 

graphico-geological answer. Animals ^ana ^ . 6d p i alea fl e r Maria Medan torical figures in the history of science, from 

‘‘ Sants spread out by normal means of disperea translated by J. Roussel de Missy, TheHague I™-™* „ spurious adaptionist yardsticks, prerasely as 

.. over long periods of time, and if a smaH he has freed the natural order from .teaUegedly 

: population cuts off from its larger source there edition iog^ther mth Jean M bl | n kered gaze. If he does not do tlus.he fells 1 

j. i—* tn preserve any favour- fortujaw. under suspicion, for not seeing the social im* . 

nections along the historical routes that ment Go^T.hiTSta s«n aJToolmpa- plications of anti-cssentolist thinking and lor: 

might discover, and would be aware that these e . > methodologically greedy, having orthodox Whig historical opinions i that 

roJtes were not preordained, not hdy, no UMt ^ 5^; nian j nsi ght s sfill work, he does not own up to. And his second group 
unilinear. Darwin made no promises, did not T n n nosit ion and Gould is seen opponents are ready at this point with their » 

JSbi as eternally suited, let alone Ems! Mayr and main charge: that the whole Gouldian project 

created 3 to occupy a niche for ever, in some as taki g sooke up for cef- is a vast diversion from true Darwinian bio- 

Unneaii or Christian fundamentalist sense. Rjchar salta(ion ifl t he 1940s) and ex- logy, with its fair-minded interest in gradual ■ 

be V "oftt SSSft trying xoZZ^Zl ^od°o« . 

rn“h. say ; - from p»rwmU.n mmhods adds to ^ 


No slight is intended in imputing non-Dar- ormouox uarwmism 

winian features to this first part of Gould’s view ticulariy impressed by the sheer level of suita 
wnianteaturesiomisump organisms display in their nature 
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of things, as it comes across in his essays: 
Gould is certainly used to this kind of charge by 
now. But there are differences that need stres- 
sing between the model of puncluation and the 
model of tiny, gradually evolving variations. 
Darwin for Gould is. above all, a courageous 
historian. That is to say. he initialed a formal 
research programme that would make con- 
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bility that organisms display in their natural 
context, the point being that otherwise they 
would not be there. And, it is important to 
stress, a lot of current anti-Gouldian feeling in 
the biological community springs from the 


stress, a lot ot current anu-uouiuiau , - tnr c , 

the biological community springs from the that it lists on lonely allemoons for stnppLng 
view that die evolution of organisms can still be bamboo shoots. The point s that Ihe jranda a 

said to show adaptations! evidence of a neat “real” thumb is committed for «olut onary- 

kind. along a gradualist continuity of develop- historical =; » . 








best evidence for the powers of natural selec- 
tion. “Imperfection reveals history”, as he puts 
it, since we con then see how things have 
altered by looking at the way organic life is, as 
it were, cobbled together out of bits and pieces 
some of which work , but often only just. “Odd 
arrangements and funny solutions are the 
proof of evolution”, he wrote in The Panda’s 
Thumb. It is the panda that best illustrates his 
position. This strange animal has a false thumb 

. ... a I., -r. (nr elrinninn 
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prp^tlou cuti off from its larger source there 

is efficient iaolatiod to preserve auy favour- for £12,000. 

able new adaptations. If successful, Bnd ^" a nect ions along the historical routes that science 

possible re-combination of the populations, discover, and would be aware that these 

this new adaptation will spread: the process ^ were not preordained, not tidy, no 

repeated thousands of times may lead to o un j;inear. Darwin made no promises, di no 

■particularly new and successful fom. fort ^ Ums ^ eternally suited, let alone 

rapidly diversifies throughout one particular t0 occupy a niche for ever, in some 

geological epoch, for example, dinosaurs or or Christian fundamentalist sense, 

birds. In more recent work, Gould has taken E da is a new d ay , and enormous num- 
up an interest in particularly powerful change ^ q{ things happen: it is the local world ha 

• b earth’B history - meteoric collision, ft* shows t h a t, and the promise of Darwinism is to 

i.ple-tobringoufthecombinationofgeolopcal ^ (q cQnnect up a workable historical ex- 

' and biological events that lead to the death of tiQn , t does se em as if this aspect .of 

some life forms and the subsequent rapid de- gj^ the Darw j n of locpl contingencies, 
velopniept of ; others. Of this cosmic dimen- more t0 G ouid than ihe Darwin who 

.-sion.inore later;.. ■ ... transferred Lyell into biology.And this fits 

•..It is well worth looking at this model an the rac | n ess of Gould's interests and 

relatlonsiiip witb the life and work of Charles tn “ a|s0 renects a perfecUy ■PP P0 P"JJ 
y: Darwin, whom Gould venerates. It is not nit- ^ incorpo rate evidence g,nthered after 

';'- , ‘picking,;pr historically aggressive, to Darwin’s death. e ,, • . 
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•..It is well worth looking at this model an the rac lness of Gould's interests and 

relatlonsiiip witli the life and work of Charles th ^ ^ reflects a perfecUy ■PP P0 P"J® 
yy: Darwin, whom Gould venerates. It is not nit- ^ incorpo rate evidence g,nthered after 

yA^pickihg. pr historically aggressive. to SU 8S^ Darwin’s death. e ,, • . f . r 


pupc^tipp , such ; that the overwhelming fea 
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whose nctual methods and arguments (espe- 
cially in geology) be does not, in fact, follow. 
There is also the morally more difficult ques- 
tion about adaptation, that; what nature had 

made genuinely inefficient, Gould is making 

merfely quaint, merely charming. He Is, as it 
were, making a cartoon film out of the scary 
slory of the “preservation of favoured races in 
the struggle for life", by not seeing the true 
relationship between adaptation and mala- 
daptation. Goujd, for some, is too cheerful, 
too 'committed to eclectic celebration. 
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ment to genuine variety and oddity. By oppos- 
ing false standings of measurement in both ■ 
human and.nnimal populations - in his men- . 
sured liostility to mismcasurc ment -Gould will 
be seen us one of the last great American liber- 
als , even as his own society takes on the empty 
uniformity and rigid misconceptions of human 
worth that he has fought sowell. The persistent 
case he has made, over many years; against 
racism j eugenics, IQ testing, the sterilization - 
of the unfit - against the whole pompous arti* 

fit© of-nineteenth-eentury.canonsof judgment > 
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problems f„ ™ Tt^'T aml "»> 
theory Rut hik * overall biulovicni 
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euficnica| pre5U pp osj| j^^S*tlrSriis think- 

ing, and shc»w I t»ir^ Sffl y 1 11 m,,ron,c cu,ture 
would existence , and tlicn go out mid 
bunrtffiwn, liumnn subjects it chooses to call 
morons (an expression devised by H. H. God- 
dard in 1910). There is not enough in Gould's 
writings about other scientific horrors, not 
enough about Agent Orange. But the connec- 
tion he has made between the ingenuities of 
natural forms, their ordinary clumsiness, their 
ordinary beauty, and the cruel, reified 
methods that misntcasurc his own species 
make him, I fear, one of the last of his kind. 

And it is on lust things that he comes to dwell 
in the final essays of The Flamingo's Smite. 
Recent Gould is bent on seeking a reconcilia- 
tion - u convergence, as in the natural history 
of organic form - between palaeontology and 
evolutionary biology. Always impressed by the 
evidence for catastrophic earth events (at the 
Permian, and itt the Cretaceous-Tertiary 
lunimhry, or dinosaur doomsday), he has now 
taken an interest in the possibility, proposed by 
various scientist colleagues, thnl the earth ex- 
periences cyclical extinctions, perhaps taking 
plait’ i« twenty-six million year cycles. In his 
last essay in The Flamingo's Smile, he talks of 
“the cosmic dance of Siva", the Hindu God of 
destruction. The catastrophe is again a para- 
dox, the fullest of the paradoxes that Gould lias 
made it his life’s work to speak up for. 

ff the earth is to be hit again, if the extinction 
of, say, our own species, happens in this way, it 
might be a chance for other life-forms to flour- 
ish in the same way as our mammalian ances- 
tors broke through at the death of the dino- 
saur. But this would not be so if the catastrophe 
took the form of a nuclear winter. Gould is 
asking his reader to woke up to this, and not 
inflict such extinction on themselves and on the 
rest of creation. Humans are a smEtll event, 
with accidental powers of consciousness: 

I cannot imagine anything mure vulgar, more hate- 
ful, than the prospect that a tiny twig with one par- 
ticular power might decimate a majestic and ancient 
tree, whose cantinuiiy stretches back to the dawn of 
earth's lime. 

Gould’s is a quirky journey through the 
biological and paleontological worlds. Histor- 
ically, it is notable how he devotes space to the 
"losers" in the historical saga and, as already 
suggested I, is in danger of endorsing that terri- 
ble Americanism in his own way. I think that 
, he has more in common with them than might 
appe ar at first sight - w ith Georges Guvie r, say, 
or Etienne Geoffrey St Hilaire - not because 
he has any creationist qr mysterious powers in 
his model of evolution, but because he shares 
some of the brilliant insights of the transcen- 
dental anatomists himself: within limits to 
form, he attends to all kiqtls of stange natural 
accommodations; within the history of the 
earth, to. catastrophes and breaks; within the = 

- history of life. to bursts of change, followed by. . 
a kind of creative stillness, with interesting 
things happening, among jelly-fish, hyenas, 
flamingos, humans,. He is certainly clo^e to 
Tr H. Huxley, who himself had an unorthodox 
relationship; with Darwinism, who felt the 
transcendental anatomical brush, and who 
made popular education a vita! part of his 

; ; working lift.. : ,v 
; Add after all, Gould works jn p museum . 

• named after an opponent of Darwin - Agassiz 
- w why shcmW onq pot Feci, In Gnuldlan 
terms, that a little historical ancestry of an 
apjre.reniiy inimical kind has come lb be ofqse 

r to a yery iliffereni desfccndanl? Gould is diffe- 
rieht, bps separated awfly, ‘some would say into 

• mprejoUTnaltstfc fame; a pseudo-saltation thqt 
; refuicstbe c|ailtl.ioi £ s<fent!ffc respectability. To. 

; r ‘ anyone With K. good eye hriU Qpen mlnd, the; 

v wciml imjicaies a .quitc 'differeiit kind of.'i 
emergence; inttgiwjiv*, 

• tf respecter ; pf 1 Iife .^ ^ difflpuU and very W 

; iftarkjible ,.byenl; Uf: is ; p ineasWre of what ■: 

Stephen Jay Gould has done ip the attempt to. 

; sVnOtey?c much evidc nee- sam^Umcs w p l I, 

t sometime* not u tbet-qne greets, Hftn ; fife ifcc f; 

, v apparentiy iftfoa tening.-acjualiydceply Wiivir. 

; Go Wschmibt, aj<iifei4' ! 
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Anthony Burgess tells us that the two hundred 
or so essays in Homage to Qwert Yuiop repre- 
sent only about a third of those that he wrote in 
the seven-year period 1978-85. A weekly aver- 
age of two pieces of journalism, much of it 
good enough to reprint in hardback, sets a 
standard that few can match. In Burgess's case 
the mind reels. Book reviewing is a mere side- 
line of this novelist (he has written nearly thirty 
novels to date), (he author of a dozen literary 
studies including the best popular biography of 
Shakespeare, television and cinema script- 
writer, translator, editor (notably A Shorter 
Finnegans Wake, a guide as well as a digest), 
prose anthologist [The Grand Tour, Coaching 
Days of England), and composer of three sym- 
phonies and a quantity of other music. 
Burgess's prolificness - a flood in a time of 
drought - his virtuosity and polymalhy are 
nmong the wonders of the deutero- 
Eliznbcthan age. 

The range and voracity of reading shown in 
Qwert Yuiop are of the same order. If Burgess 
got through the 1,267 pages of Les Mistrables 
in a day and two nights, as he writes, the speed 
and persistence suggest that he reads, and drafts 
his reviews of, most books in a single day - as 
some others do, albeit with short-cutting, or, 
like Auden, spot-checking. But when Burgess 
writes, “I, like most people, have read every- 
thing [Maugham] ever wrote”, a tendency to 
inflate is exposed, since “most people" have 
not- read any Maugham and not many readers 
have read all of him. Burgess's estimates of his 
rereadi ngs arouse some scepticism. Can he 
have finished Schulberg’s The Disenchanted 
“about twenty times” and Hart-Davis’s bio- 
graphy of Hugh Walpole “at least ten times"? 
One does not think of either book responding 
so repeatedly to Burgess’s critical intelligence. 

Is it even likely that he has read Ellmann’s 
Joyce “many times", instead of only three or 
four, no matter how frequently thereafter he 
has continued to refer to this essential bio- 
graphy? Estimates show that Mozart’s and 
Schubert’s music probably cannot be copied in 
the known, or estimated, time in which it was 
composed, thus indicating that the creator can 
work faster than the drudge. And Burgess is a 
creator. The most fascinating chapter in Qiverf 
Yuiop, an account of his conception of a tele- 
vision version of the "Synoptic Gospels", 
reveals some of the processes of his highly 
original imagining mind. Perhaps, like a migra- 
tory bird, Burgess docs return annually to his 
favourite habitats. 

The inclination to exaggerate is more conse- 
quential in matters of literary judgment. Yet 
when Burgess confesses that “the greatest of all 
literary joys” is in "saying the dissentient thing 
in the guise of the harmless", he is probably 
speaking for himself and hot for writers collec- 
tively. So loo, such overstatements as “perhaps 
the greatest modern poet” is Hugh MacDiar-, 
mid and that “one of the greatest fictional ’ 
characters of all time” is Robertson Davies’s 
Mamousla are obviously intended to promote 
little-known and underrated authors. Nor are 
all.oF these puffs out of' proportion! many 
would endorse the claim that Richard Alding- 
ton’s Death of a. Hero is "far superior 1 ' to cer- 
tain other British novels of the First World, 
War, ns well as to Remarque's German one. 
But moving to more familiar territory,. we won- 
der if Scott Fitzgerald, however good a writer 
is really, a "great. novelist”, and whether an . 
unnamed Irish playwright is really “the world's-, 
greatest . .. ; in the Inst hundred years”. Not 
Chekhov, or Ibsen, or Pi rondel lo? Since the; . 
word-quota of the reviews seenia not la have 
pdfmitl<id Burgess tq argue those cases, read*, 
ent aye left to agree'pf disagree according to . 
theft- own tastes and prejudices. One's guess is 
that be persuades the majority of his audiences 1 
*n the majority of. such decisions. • 

Burgess’s p rincipal subject U the art of the 
noiftl, ftfe foaiq path.the^q^trbdden ‘oqe 3/i 
tpo t geufo s* modem- '• -* - ■ • 


'ought 


nowhere more sharply exposed than when he 
takes Nabokov's side in the row with Edmund 
Wilson, the side of the values of art as against 
those of art as social significance, of James 
(whom Nabokov detested) over Wells. 

In an essay on Bely’s St Petersburg, Burgess 
characterizes Nabokov's literary judgments as 
“flighty" and acknowledges Wilson as “a per- 
son very dangerous to disagree with". But 
Burgess scores Wilson's “blindness to the ex- 
cellence of Nabokov's prose” and his imperfect 
understanding of Russian - less reliable, 
Burgess suggests, than his own. Whether or 
not he has correctly diagnosed the origins of 
Wilson's Anglophobia, the writings of the 
American critic inspire Quert Yuiop ' s best 
analogy, the remark that anyone reading 
Wilson’s The Forties after Europe Without 
Baedeker, “must have the impression of a film 
running back from the dining room to the 
kitchen where the raw materials await the pro- 
cessing into a meal we have already eaten”. 

For readers not naturally disposed to stay to 
the end of very long new novels, Burgess's 
reviews of Vidal, Mailer [Ancient Evenings 
“certainly gives us a new look up the anus”), 



and other big best-sellers are particularly wel- 
come. We want enlightened opinion-making, 
at least of tiie kind in which we think we can 
recognize and disregard a personal slant. If 
Burgess seems to be more candid and harder- 
hitting in his criticisms of his American, than of 
his British colleagues, the apparent reason is 
simply the distancing that he calls cisatlantic. 
This division does not appear in the essays on 
writers of an older generation, Djuna Barnes, 
for one, on whom Burgess ultimately dis- 
appoints because he does not commit himself 
when citing the encomiums of Eliot, Dylan 
Thomas and Edwin Muir. (One wonders if 
Auden ever contemplated translating Dag 
Hammarskjfild’s Swedish version of The Anti- 
phon into English.) 

Burgess excels at capsule summarizing, at 
pinpointing strengths and prescribing weak- 
nesses, And' at delivering short, sharp lessons 
for novelists. “The excruciating problem” of 
how “to show character in process of change”, 
is avoided in Ulyises, he.teils us, because the 
action takes place in less than twenty-four 
hours (which overlooks the changes wrought 
within the same. time span in Greek tragedies). 
Stasis is the novel's major fault, Burgess 
admits, before going on to name the virtues 
which outweigh it: “The epic vitality of the 
scheme, ; the candour of the presentatiop of 
htiraan life as it really is,: the awe-inspiring 
virtuosity of the language . . /’. Impediments 
to movement and ' development , pre A gain 
Burgess’s concert) in reviewing a novel by 
Updike, With 1 stJiaU adjustments of his own, 
Burgess sets up fifteen lines of Updike’s prose 
in verse form, ip order to show that a fine 
verbal gift tan intrude to (he extent of revers- 
ing priorities, “makiDg'the static examinations 
hiore important tjiah the thrust of the plot” . 

Homage to, Qwert Yuiop contains so many 
1 * Wk ot'AV'Obiography tftat ; the , reader, ;t bis v 
forward to the full repast 


"Lancashire bronchitic boyhood”, soldiered in 
Gibraltar, was a civil servant in Malaysia for six 
years, returning to England in 1958. Embed- 
ded in critical writings, some of his personal 
glimpses sound slightly self-centred: "In the 
summer of 1940 the Luftwaffe was dropping 
bombs on Manchester and sidetracking me 
from typing my thesis on Christopher Mar- 
lowe.” Relatives and friends of Mancunians 
who died in those raids may not feel deeply 
sympathetic. 

The last seventeen essays, the book's 
lagniappe as Burgess might say, are devoted to 
music. Though no less competent than the 
pieces on fiction, they do not come from inside 
the subject in quite the same way and their 
primary importance seems to lie in disparaging 
bad writing on music, or “why so much musi- 
cology has a bad name”. From time to time he 
trips: Richard Wagner did not, as Burgess says, 
coin “for his own works the term 
‘music-drama’”, and to refer to “the uneasy 
Jewish atonalists of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire”, is to exclude - unintentionally, no 
doubt - Anton Webern and Alban Berg. From 
Burgess’s remark dated October 1, 1984, “I 
still write orchestral scores”, we infer that he 
composes regularly. Though some of it has 
been performed, his music remains an all but 
unknown quantity. Perhaps an enterprising re- 
cording firm could be induced to release the 
sound track of his musical Will l (Shakespeare). 
The unelaborated statement that he has “de- 
vised" an “operatic version of Ulysses" only 
begs questions, more of them when he adds 
that "nobody wants my Singspiel. Opera 
houses are not yet ready, despite Peter Hall’s 
production of Moses and Aaron , for the stage 
prandngs of the id.” Did the qualities of the 
music enter into the decisions of those “opera 
houses”? 

Moments of breast-beating are faintly aud- 
ible in Burgess's references to his philological 
knowledge and linguistic attainments. He 
knows Greek, Latin, Italian, French, German, 
and some Russian, of course, and it is not 
greatly surprising to be told that he under- 
stands written Cymric, reads, writes and 
speaks Malay, and that he is able to hold con- 
versations in Anglo-Saxon - as he did with the 
other Borges in the Argentine Embassy in 
Washington, to the wonderment of bystan- 
ders. He also says that Arabic script is not 
difficult to learn, or was not for him, and from a 
travel piece on Barcelona we discover that he 
reads Catalan, along with “the lisping tongue 
of Madrid”, in which language, as well as twice 
in English, he has read Cervantes’s master- 
piece. 

The Burgess vocabulary can get in the way, 
not only with “thetatismus” and “alamdakis- 
mic” but also with ugly and difficult-to- 
pronounce everyday words, such as “rawer”, 
“surlily”, “schojarlily”. His fondness for Greek 
words does not guarantee that he always uses 
them aptly. Why, for example, would anyone 
bring in a "stomatological authority” instead of 
an ordinary dentist when no more is involved 
than two kinds of teeth? The story of discover- 
ing the meaning of the pink marzipan pig, the 
feminist booby prize, “in an old Punch in a 
thanatologist’s waiting room” also fails to con- 
vince. Thanatologists - doctors of somatic 
death - if they exist (none is listed in the Yellow 
Pages) would not seem likely to have waiting 
rooms. Finally, the term “cacotopia”, encoun- 
tered several times, is not wholly successful 
when used with reference to present societies; 
since the meaning pf “remote” seems. to cling 
to it from “utopia”. These are odd instances, of 
course, but Burgess is sometimes - pedantic 
(read sesquipedalian), 

.. So . much for the mandatory fault-finding 
part of a formula that in roost instances Burgess 
himself manages' to vary or disguise; Qwert ; 
Yuiop contains an embarrassment of riche*, 
and a plenitude of wit, ingenuity, moral dis- 
cernment, and humane intelligence. We £»n 

say of it, as he does of D. H. Lawrence’s Mr 
Noon, and of Lawrence’s remark therein that 

books are leaves on the tree of life to be blown 
away and forgotteq arid tWt life is what mat- 
ters: “this book is fuU bfjL” . 

— •• ■ * >.! . 1 / ■ . — r 1 - ~~ — T“ 
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Writing in pairs 


Frederic Raphael 

CARYL BRAHMS andNEDSHERRIN 
Too Dirty for the Windmill 
286pp. Constable. £12.95. 
0094663807 


The tandem has never been a glamorous con- 
veyance; two authors mounted on a single 
script tend to look similarly comic. Pace 
Beaumont and Fletcher, comedy is almost al- 
ways their vehicle: how can a double-act be 
serious? A great building may be the product 
of a team, paintings are sometimes begun by 
lone hand, and finished by others, pas can be de 
I deux, but there is something systematically 
single-minded about literary creation. When 
Ned Sherrin claims that Brahms and Simon are 
in the same class as Firbank or Evelyn Waugh 
(who wrote with unfeigned admiration about 
Don’t, Mr Disraeli), one may applaud his 
loyalty without endorsing his judgment. The 
hilarious reputation of A Bullet In The Ballet 
and No Bed For Bacon (both now reissued in 
paperback by The Hogarth Press) owes a debt 
to nostalgia and unavailability. A Bullet In The 
Ballet stands up, as its succession of murdered 
Petroushkas keels over, rather better than its 
companion. (“Love's Labour Wunne” is not a 
joke that bears frequent repetition, and gets 
it.) Although it is tempting to regard S. J. 
Simon as the dominant partner, even if Caryl 
Brahms took a lot of dominating, the co- 
authors achieved a seamlessness which makes 
the allocation of his or hers, when it comes to 
jokes, as difficult as it would be - mutatis 
mutandis - with Muir and Norden. The books 
are genial and racy and heartless, but Simon 
insisted that they eschew wit: humour alone 
could be a joint pursuit. Firbankian camp and 
the savage mordancy of Waugh were the con- 
sequences of solitary obsessions beyond the 
reach of synthesis. 

When Simon died, Caryl Brahms worked 
with equally productive enthusiasm with Ned 
Sherrin, though none would accuse them of 
genius. Their successes were mainly in the 
theatre ( Song By Song By Sondheim, etc) and 
on television (he produced That Was The Week 
That Was and she wrote lyrics for the peerless 
Millicent Martin). They also worked together 
on novels, or at least on “novels". The present 
memoir is an interleaving of Brahmsian diaries 
and Sherrin’s commentary: prose by prose by 
Brahms and Sherrin. The latter Is an experi- 
enced grafter with little patience for anything 
that falls to get a laugh, and rather too much for 
anything that might. 

Caryl Brahms was born Doris Caroline 
Abrahams, on December 8, 1901 . She adopted 
her nom de plume when she began to write tight 
verse and wished to conceal her shame from 
her parents and her sex from editors. She was a 
plain child of exotic provenance: her maternal 
grandfather was Moses Levi, a cosmopolitan 
merchant, and her grandmother a Turkish 
lady, Sultana Joumado (aka da Silva), whom 
he married in Constantinople, where he im- 
ported brass bedsteads. He left her there when 
he returned to Lopdon annually on business 
(and pleasure, sintfe he kept a mistress in the 
East End). After Sultana had borne him 
twenty-one children, she decided to sail to 
England with the fen survivors. Among them 
were Caryl’s mother, Pearl, and the father of 
Anthony and Peter Levi, who appends nn un- 
solemn elegy for his skittish cousin. Sultana 
Levi took to Croydon without regret and 
. would announce: "I am a pairfe ct English lady, 
and I know too much.” 1 

Caryl went to Hebrew classes and to a Jewish 
boarding school where She was puzzled by the 
sudden eruption (sic) of one fyliss Whaplate 
into, a sleeping dormitory; where she 
announced, “Girls, girls, it is not friendship 
.'you feel for one another,- it is passion.” Caryl 
dreamt about thia Undotheglris Hall 'for many 
years, imagining that she was “back having my 
hair searched for lice and not on the bath list”. 

■ ; If there wbre echoes of the ghetto (and. the. 

• . harem)in the styfeof her upbringing, there was 

also -a certain bravura. Sephardic Jews 
approached' England 'without false modesty, 

. .. !•■ . wtay more qf-barftarian foocl than of local pre- 

- 'v vjuijice* When.Caryl had her first - inadvertent ' 
' . .,^tiiritnp;paste^ sandwich .shew^s “oii thegeq- 

. rtle siope toward* oysters" (Wheeler’s became a ' 
I '-V. 


haunt), “going to theatres on Friday night" 
(she was to be a critic and first-night freak) 
“and eating on Yom Kippur” (though she nev- 
er ceased to be a Jewess, despite a penchant for 
Anglican bishops). 

She began by writing verse for newspapers 
and for Raphael Tuck, the greetings card firm 
for which my grandfather worked all his life. It 
is a relief to learn that she was properly paid 
(fourpence a line). She was soon a confident 
performer with her pen, if not on her points: a 
keen dancer, she never risked rivalling her 
childhood friend Alicia Markova, who re- 
mained loyal despite being the subject of 
Caryl’s criticism. Brahms met Simon - real 
name Secha (Simon) Jascha Skidelsky - when 
she was in digs in the Finchley Road and study- 
ing at the Royal College of Music. He was the 
part-time host at a bridge club and “tike all 
Russians, he was studying forestry”. He had 
been born at Harbin, Manchuria, in 1904, so 
we are told (though at his death in 1948 he is 
said to he forty-six). By the 1930s, he was an 
English bridge international and played 
against Germany. In Aces All, Guy Ramsey 
reported a member of the Aryan team observ- 
ing that if only the FGhrer could meet Herr 
Simon he would abandon antisemitism. In 
view of Skid’s appearance - soup-stained, ash- 
strewn, double-chinned, bespectacled and 
wholly shameless - this is a rare tribute. (If 
Skid had indeed met Hitler, he would never 
have abandoned any of his policies.) He called 
Caryl “My dear Sir”, except in moments of 
high approval, when she became “My Caryl”, 
something which, despite rumours of .mar- 
riage, she apparently never was, in the sexual 
sense. (Her true love, Jack Bergel, was killed 
in the war. She stopped her diary for a week.) 
The Brahms-Simon tandem started rolling 
when she needed help with the captions she 

Anyway, Jose 

Victoria Glendinning 

PATRICE CHAPLIN 

Albany Park: An autobiography 

191pp. Heinemann. £9.95. 

0434114502 

Some authors have a talent which is simply for 
writing, even though they may have tittle to 
say. Others have something so urgent to ex- 
press that it hardly matters whether they can 
write or not. Patrice Chaplin comes into the 
second category. Albany Park is a peculiar 
autobiography in that it describes a single 
obsession. “I first saw Josfi Tarres on the stairs 
of the Hotel Residenda Intemacional in Gero- 
na, Spain." That is the very first sentence. She 
fell for him then, aged fifteen, and years later 
left her husband Michael Chaplin on his 
account, knowing that she was throwing away 
“a jewel”. Jos6 had “a fatal charm, and seeing 
what happened to some of the people Involved 
with him, the adjective is not overdone". 

The wild fifteen-year : old from a south Lon- 
don suburb hitch-hiked to Spain with her best 
friend Beryl in the mid-1950s. They made their 
way by begging, danring in clubs, stealing, and 
touting for clients for strip-joints. Encrusted 
with mascara and pancake make-up, the 
picaresque nymphets hit the Costa Brava and 
Gerona, and Patrice at least felt she had come 
home, Halfway through the book she and 
Beryl part on a road between Perpignan and 
Carcassonne. Beryl continued hitching north, 
home to Albany Park. "I’d been her friend for 
eleven years. I never saW her again.” Patrice 
header) back to Gerona, Josfi, and the only 
happiness she recognized. . 

He seems to have been a typical Spanjsh 
bachelor, under the thumb of his mother. His 
talent was for making life seem glorious: "I just 
had to look at him to feel all right.” He was 
“the transmitter of all good things". He was 
also an enigma, and remains one thirty years 
on. Was he a gigolo? A homosexual? A politi- 
cal activist? (Is he still alive? We are not told.) 
Hq a liar, with ‘‘a lot of front over a lot of 
subterfuge”. Patrice w*s : to transformed just 
by. being. with him that/T didn’t notice whqi l 
wasn’t, getting." ■■■ /■*.: . 

it may sound trite, but this Is a riveting (fed 
dftttirbfo$. 'book. . Pa tripe, Chaplin wntea'to 
. short bu^t^sometiincS rtumbHpgaikf corteef- 


supplied for David Low's “Musso the dog" 
cartoons in the Evening Standard. They turned 
to fiction after devising A Bullet In The Ballet 
in a Fleet Street Kardomah, while waiting for 
the appointment at which Caryl expected to be 
fired from the Daily Telegraph (in the event 
she was promoted to ballet critic). From 1936 
onwaTds, they worked together on books and 
scripts for revues and movies, often without 
instant acclaim. Their world was the raffish 
Hampstead (it could extend all the way down 
to the Akropolis restaurant in Charlotte 
Street) where refugees, spongers and geniuses 
mixed and hustled , a world where phrases like 
“You schange schmall scheque?" were readily 
overheard and converted into copy. 

After the outbreak of war, the ARP was 
where they did their bit. When Caryl confessed 
to being frightened in the blackout alone, Skid 
had a prompt answer: “Palo oka! All you have 
to do is to say out loud 'How silently you walk 
in the blackout since you joined the Comman- 
dos, Colonel!'” Simon himself was knocked on 
the head and robbed of ten shillings. 

Much of this memoir is wispy stuff, an amal- 
gam of anecdotage and misplaced confidence 
in the legendary quality of shows like Cindy 
Ella or The Mitford Girls. However, there is 
enough warmth in it to excuse oven the gor- 
blimey sophistication of expressions like u ad 
/museum" or “ faux-naiveti " or “ plat du mati- 
nie". I particularly relished the story of 
Richard Braithwaite, professor of philosophy 
in my day at Cambridge, disappearing while on 
ARP duty and having to confess, “I had just 
nipped home to take Margaret in my arms.” 
Another personal pleasure lay in the recollec- 
tions of Guy Ramsey (misspelt along with Vi- 
vien Leigh and Tom Courtenay). The story of 
Guy’s Irish grandmother, recycled by Brahms, 
is worth most of the price of admission. 


ing herself. Yet the structure is that of n novel. 
Her young self is “living on the edge", with no 
criteria except need. In Paris, vagrant and hun- 
gry, she waits in vain for Josfi who has prom- 
ised to join her: “Every morning I’d be at the 
Gare Alisterlitz at five minutes to eight and my 
heart never failed to lift as (he train came in. I 
was absolutely sure he'd be on it.” Again and 
again she returns to Gerona, like a baby chick- 
en imprinted on the wrong patent. Josfi had 
“filled me with the love I never had”, and 
nothing ever eradicated that “first ecstatic 
response". 

Her neediness is related to a wretched child- 
hood, compared with which being pursued by a 
randy and murderous Algerian through the 
back-streets of Paris, (three pages of staccato 
nightmare) was all in a day’s work. Her 
mother was the illegitimate daughter of an 
“aristocrat” who is not named, though one of 
the family friends was Yioiet Keppel, who was 
good to Patrice. Her father's family were cosy 
working-class. Her mother was mentally un- 
balanced; at three years old, Patrice played 
obsessively with her dolls to quell the “icy tick- 
lings of fear" as her mother raved and sobbed 
and bled, and bombs fell on Albany Park. 
There were even worse happenings, which 
even now she cannot face or tell, which all went 
into the “panic account” that had to be paid 
later. “Across this terrible space Josfi Tarres 
had put himself and so blocked out all the 
emptiness." 

"Just because my mother was an unsuitable 
source of love did not mean I didn't want a 
mother." She chose in Josfi an equally unsuit- 
able source of love; but she seems detached 
from her history, as only a survivor, or a fantas- 
ist, can be. She says, of her fiction that '“the 
books were me but I could hide. I did not like 
being directly confronted. " Ip fecit her novels 
Having It Away and 77/e Siesta are as centred bn 
Josfi (under different names) as \s Albany Park 
-the some Irresistible charm, the same lies, the 
selfsame tender, evasive phrases. But nothing 
in herfiction is as extravagant as some episodes 
in the autobiography. The Siesta was billed as 
M a supernatural love story”, but you ‘could spy 
the same oi Albany Park. Iq 1966 Patrice ICha T 
plln, now a wife apd mother, was m Spaiq with 
a friend. Their car burst n tyre in Calellp, Fall- 
ing time, she turned into a si destreet. “A man 
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The Godless Victorian 
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Traces Stephen's role in shaping Ihe 
intellectual and cultural attitudes of 
the Bloomsbury generation. 
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Workers at Risk 

Voices from the Workplace 
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to toxic chemicals come to terms 
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was fesnipg sensuously against a wall. The mqn the uwivEKsnrtff CHIC AGO hto" J 
was Josfi/ Neither of them was surprised. f" : -J 
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Hawks, doves, buddies and lovers 


Philip French 


JOHN EIELLMANN 

American My Ih and the Legacy of Vietnam 
241pp. Columbia University Press. $24.95. 
0231058780 
ROBIN WOOD 

Hollywood from Vietnam to Reagan 
328pp. Columbia University Press. $25. 
0231057768 

Vietnam was not the most unpopular war in 
the history of the United States: research con- 
ducted by Dr Sol Tax of the University of 
Chicago in 1968 established that it came fourth 
- after the war of 1812, the 18*16-48 Mexican 
War and the Civil War. But it was the most 
perplexing for the nation and its artists, and no 
editorials appeared asking "Where Are the 
War Poets?" Publishers did not go in search of 
combat novels, and of the many published 
none has enjoyed a popularity or acclaim com- 
parable with those by John Hcrsey, Irwin 
Shaw, Norman Mailer and others in the 1940s 
and 50s, As for Hollywood, there was a virtual 
refusal to produce Vietnam movies, patriotic 
or otherwise, though it was to the cinema rather 
than fiction the nation's young now looked. 

When, in 1975, Julian Smith wrote the first 
book on Hollywood and Vietnam, he hod only 
The Green Berets (entirely the personal project 
of its star and co-director John Wayne) and a 
few home-front pictures about campus unrest 
and disturbed veterans to work on. He gave it 
the appropriate title Looking Away and it re- 
mains one of the best , and least known, studies 
of post-war Hollywood. 

, Tile films eventually came in a single wave in 
1978-79 with the concurrent appearance of 
Dog Soldiers , The Deer Hunter, Go Tell the 
Spartans and Apocalypse Now. This group was 
the subject of Gilbert Adair’s Hollywood’s 
Vietnam (1981) - a disappointing book, but 
good enough and sufficiently well-publicized 
to discourage publishers from commissioning 
further, more substantial works. 

John Hellraann appears unaware of Smith 
and Adair. He casts his net wider than either of 
them to lake in novels and imaginative non- 
fiction, as well as the movies, and his principal 
concern is. with American frontier myths and 
their inRuence. Predictably, the writer from 
America's great tradition he cites most fre- 
quently is Fenimoxe Cooper. 

Professor Hellmann's choice of point-of- 
departure is The Ugly American, the 1959 
admonitory novel by Eugene Burdick and Wil- 
liam Lederer, that through its influence on the 
general public and on opinion leaders, John F. 
-Kennedy among them, might be considered 
(though Helbnann doesn't say so) the Uncle 
Tom's Cabin of the Vietnam War. Later, he 
uses the book to draw together the war's liter- 
ary hawks apd doves: 

The heroes of The Ugly American rebel against com- 
fort-reeling carets riits in ifae American foreign ser- 
vice; the Special Forces of periodica] article and 
bntselier defy convention-bound Regular Army 
officers; the author-proisgonisis of Hanoi [Mary 


McCarthy] and Trip to Hanoi [Susan Sontag] set 
themselves against the robot-like flyers who bomb 
North Vietnam; psychologically all are seeking to 
leave civilisation, the East, the city, the post, the 
conscious mind - Europe - to enter the wilderness, 
the West, nature, the future - America. 

Interesting and suggestive as Hellmann's 
monograph is, it does not range far enough and 
it ploughs a shallow cultural furrow. He neg- 
lects the theatre altogether (David Rabe’s 
Vietnam Trilogy, Lanford Wilson’s superb 
5th of July, and such satirical pieces as Joseph 
Heller’s We Bombed in New Haven demand 
attention). He disregards considerable bodies 
of allegorical films (especially Westerns, but 
also historical works such as The Wind and the 
Lion)\ he ignores European responses to the 
American mythology he is dealing with and 
pays no attention to the poets. Oddly, he never 
once mentions Heller's Catch-22, one of the 
two great prophetic novels (the other, of 
course, being Graham Greene’s The Quiet 
American ) that came Into their own during the 
Vietnam War. Greene and Heller were packed 
in the knapsacks of combatants and journalists 
alike in South-East Asia. 

Robin Wood is a British critic who observes 
the United States from its cold Northern rim as 
Professor of Film Studies at York University, 
Ontario, Canada. His Hollywood from Viet- 
nam to Reagan also contains no reference to 
Looking Away or Hollywood’s Vietnam, and 
his title is somewhat misleading. He would 
have been better advised to call his collection 
of essays. The American Cinema from Revolu- 
tion to Reaction, because for Wood "Vietnam" 
is a cluster of radical attitudes associated with 
feminism, gay liberation, the rejection of 
middle-class values and consumer-capitalism. 


And "Reagan" is expressive shorthand for a 
repressive backlash seeking to restore tradi- 
tional values. 

To Professor Hellmann, 

The secret subject of the Star Wars trilogy is the 
traumatic passage of the American self-concept 
through the self-discovery of the Vietnam horror, 
and its potential power is to energise Americans to 
move forward from that experience with a modified 
conception of their ideal character and destiny. 

To Professor Wood, “from the triumph of the 
Force to the Triumph of the Will is but a short 
step”. 

Wood started out by fusing his Cambridge 
mentor, F. R. Leavis’s “common pursuit" with 
Cahlers du Cinema's politique des auteurs in an 
outstanding 1965 monograph on Hitchcock 
that placed him among the forefront of pre- 
sent-day film critics. The nature of his affirma- 
tion was expressed in his acknowledging “my 
deep gratitude to my wife, without her the 
book would never have been written" and 
praising “the characteristic Hitchcock moral 
tone: the utterly unsentimental and ruthless 
condemnation of the forces that make for dis- 
order, coupled with a full awareness of their 
dangerously tempting fascination". He has 
come a long way since then. 

In 1967, Wood's Personal Views was dedi- 
cated “To John with Love", for “nothing in this 
book would be quite the same were it not for 
my union with John Anderson". Two years 
later he wrote a celebrated essay “The Respon- 
sibilities of a Gay Film Critic", and now his 
Hollywood from Vietnam to Reagan is dedi- 
cated “For Richard with Love”, and the ack- 
nowledgements conclude by thanking 
“Richard Lippe, my lover since 1977 . . . with- 
out his support, most of it would never have 


From auteur to product 


Zachary Leader 

PAM COOK (Editor) 

The Cinema Book 

377pp. British Him Institute. £12.95. 

085170 1442 

The Cinema Book has had an unusual genesis. 
Its original purpose was to provide a sort of 
catalogue raisonnie for the British Film Insti- 
tute’s collection of “study extracts" or film 
clips, which was developed in the 1960s by the: 
BFI's Education Department as an aid in the 
teaching of film. By the early 1980s its sections 
or headings were thought to be dated and over- 
lapping. In (he course of providing a new set of 
categories for the collection, the compilere of 
the present volume were forced to think back 
over the history of the issues around which the 
collection (that is, selection) was grouped. 
“Rather than a catalogue of extracts, the book 
became an account of the Education Depart- 
ment’s involvement in the shifting terrain of 
film studies over a certain period. " That period 
stretches, roughly, from the 1950s to the pre- 
sent, and for anyone interested in the history 
and character of the academic study of film: : 
during these years, this book i$ worth con- 
sulting.: 

^Though it is perfectly possible to use Vie 
Cinema Bbok simply as a catalogue (the final . 
hundred pages consist of an alphabetical list of 
extracts, together with production notes and 
synopses of the films from which the extracts 
are taken) the functiop of each clip is discussed 
earliciV in the course of a 250-page survey of 
the critical- and theoretical debates which 


unwieldy and convoluted work of reference. 

Many of the issues or debates on which 
the extracts centre boil down to a single one: 
that of finding a proper place and voice for the 
discussion of commercial or “popular” dnema 

- that is, of Hollywood. When the French film 
journal Cahlers du Cindma formulated the 
politique des auteUrs in the 1950s its aim was to 
deny - or to deny as defining - the merely 
industrial character of film production. Not 
only could the most commerdal of film-makers 

- Hitchcock and Ford, for example - qualify as 
artists or auteurs, rather than mere metteurs en 
seine, but “film for film, director for director”, 
wrote Andrew Sarris, editor of the English- 
language edition of Cahiers, the American 
dnema was “consistently superior to that of the 
rest of the world from 1915 through 1965". For 
Shrris and other followers and adapters of the 
Cahlers line, auteur theory was regarded “pri- 
marily as a critical device for recording the 
history of the American dnema, the only dne- 
ma in the world worth exploring in depth be- 
neath the frosting of a few great directors at the 
top". 

The obvious limitations of auteur theory 
When applied to the American mainstream 
quickly: gave rise to alternative approaches. 
‘Cinematic genre criticism", for example, 
“grew out of the growing dissatisfaction with 
auteur Analysis of Hollywood product”; while 
structuralist approaches and the renewed in-' 
terestin Marxist aesthetics in the late 1960s and 
70s allowed genre criticism “to take account of 
conditions of production and consumption of 
film and their relationships to ideology" - that 
Is, to take seriously the obvious commerdal 


ire cnucai- ana theoretical debates which m-M.*.,, a ■ .. .. 

shaped the 'selection. This survey is divided : oftheH oHywood “product”, 

into five sections:' History of the Cinema' ^^lP^ l ^ P0St "f trUCtUra Ustatt ackspriaii- 
Genre, Authorship and Cinema, History of ^rehip .and intention, thp shift “towards the' 

Nundve Code,, and Film Naft,dve andthd WMnstra^ 

Structuralist Controversy. Each section coni E" st ™ cturaI L elem ents which interact to 
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been written in the first place". 

These dedications are signpost of a passion, 
ate commitment. As n Mmxistand a gay activist 
Wood does not merely observe that "since the 
early 60s, the central theme of American cine- 
ma has been, increasingly, disintegration and 
breakdown”, he positively welcomes and wills 
the destruction of the family and “patriarchal 
capitalist culture". His once clean prose is now 
tarnished by theoretical jargon, and added to 
the familiar, self-righteous Leavislan rigour is a 
crusading polemical thrust that is both perva- 
sive and limiting. He is aware of this, as the 
portentous introduction to Chapter Eleven, 
“From Buddies to Lovers" reveals: 

Our civilisation’s great next step forward - if it b 
permitted one - will be the recognition and accept-- 
ance of Constitutional bisexuality: an advance com- 
parable to, and In certain respects more Important 
than the general acceptance of birth control. It had 
better be said at once that the reader who cannot 
accept this proposition, at least as a working hypoth- 
esis, Is going to have great difficulty with much of the 
remainder of this book. 

The origins of the book in magazine articles 
and Wood’s attitude combine to narrow the 
focus. The revival of collegiate-style humour 
and the role of Clint Eastwood are passed over 
and numerous important radical works iu 
mainstream dnema tike Silkwood and Daniel 
are ignored, or in the case of the courageous 
Under Fire given a brief, disparaging mention. 
Fortunately much of what Professor Wood 
says is sharply perceptive, if you can adjust to 
the ideological framework: and he retains an 
acute analytical intelligence. The two extended 
pieces on the horror movie are essential read- 
ing; and he has written one of the few 
thorough-going North American defences of 
Michael Cimino’s masterly Heaven's Gate. 


the writings of Robin Wood and other contri- 
butors to the magazine Movie, though Leavis 
was hardly a natural ally of Hollywood; while 
the detailed “reading” of films, in Movie and 
other journals of the 1960s, bears an obvious 
relation to the fashion for close analysis or 
practical criticism in literary study. Later on, 
when the more “progressive” elements of 
academic English turned to theory, so too - 
though more eagerly - did film study, and the 
same proselytizing figures - notably Stephen 
Heath and Colin MacCabe- appear prominent- 
ly in both fields. In the early 1970s Movie gave 
way to Screen, just as the earlier Sequence and 
Sight and Sound had given way to Movie. 
Screen's commitment in 1971 to "political and 
theoretical struggle" became the new fashion, 
though today only the feminist dimension of 
that “struggle”, as in literary study, seems 
particularly vigorous. Hence the prominent 
role played by women in the present volume. 

The weaknesses and Irritations of The Cine- 
ma Book are those of much current literary . 
theory: too often the ostensible object of study 
in these pages is lost beneath a welter of 
cumbersome preliminaries; the simplest points 
are dressed up in the most fantastical and 
arcane terms; the current tine is predictably , 
to6d, thbugh the contributors are by no means 
the most extreme of their sort. The worst 
offenders are the authors of the sections on 
auteur theory and those on the Him Narrative . \. 
and the Structuralist Controversy, but even the 
opening historical sections are awkwardly and 
ploddingly written, despite much fascinating 
and genuinely scholarly detail. 

Dark Star: The meteoric rise and eclipse of John . . 
Gilbert by Beatrice Gilbert Fountain* with ;,- '. 

- . John RV'.Maxlm and with an introduction by 
Gaftoii Kanin (287pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. ; 
£15, 0 283 99260 3)y is a reassesstn^^ 
Gilbert's life and short, spectacularly 
ful, career as one of silcnt dnema's romance 
stare': Best remembered for hi3 love scenes wifa 
Greta Garbo In such films as Flesh aad die 
Devil and. A Woman of Aff Mrs failed to 

makethe Cransitiojyfrom silCnttd talking 6 lms ’ 
According tb MisS Fountain * his lack of success 
was' due r not , to the i unsuitability of 'his tight 
\ bantoae Voice for the new medium but instead 
to the animosity of Lduis B, Mayer, who, fro® 

: tbe fate l92^, ca8t hiil) in me^lofifo til tps and 
took eveiy opportiimfy^ . 

actor’s i unreliability tfod. : 
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The exclusive other-world 


Christopher Reid 

ROBERT ADAMS 
Summer Nights 

Unnumbered pages with black-and-white 
photographs. Oxford: Phaidon. £19.95. 

089381 1416 

Robert Adams is both a photographer and a 
writer about photography. He has defied 
Barnett Newman's perhaps too often quoted 
aphorism, that “aesthetics is for the artist as 
ornithology is for the birds” . to the extent of 
setting out his ideas on the art he practises in a 
book entitled Beauty in Photography: Essays 
in defense of traditional values, published by 
Aperture in 1981. If not quite as thorough or 
systematic as the work of a fully fledged 
ornithologist, these essays are a long way from 
the shrieks and twitters generally heard in bird- 
land. They add up, in effect, to a passionate 
and eloquent appeal on behalf of a classical 
standard of beauty which is certainly un- 
fashionable at present, and that Adams him- 
self, too honest not to recognize the serious 
challenge posed by rival schools of thought and 
practice, evidently has difficulty in defining. 

In the last resort, he falls back on the device 
to which ail classical arbiters are prone - that of 
peremptory exclusion. There are certain 
photographs whose power he is unable to 


deny, and a number of these, Jacob Riis’s 
“Blind Beggar” of 1888 and Robert Capa's 
“Spain" of 1936 among them, he decently illus- 
trates alongside his text; but it soon becomes 
dear that some obstinately rooted personal 
prejudice will not allow him to include them in 
his canon of beauty. They contain, it seems, an 
element of anarchic drama that puts them 
beyond the pnle. Encumbered with an aesthe- 
tic system which ruled out so much that was of 
urgent concern in human experience, a more 
rigorous thinker might have dropped the whole 


apparatus and begun again, even if it meant 
forfeiting the talismanic word “beauty". 
Adams, however, refuses to let it go. 

It comes as no surprise, therefore, to find 
him in eager pursuit of beauty throughout his 
new collection of photographs, Summer 
Nights. Many of these images arc truly beauti- 
ful: the artist's marvellous discovery that by 
relinquishing outdoor photography’s custom- 
ary dependence on daylight, and relying in- 
stead on whatever illumination may have been 
provided by the night sky or human artifice, a 
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“Camp in Uvaldl Park, Texas " - a detail; it is taken from Mark lunge's J. E. Stimson: Photographer of the 
West [274pp. University of Nebraska Press. £25.45. 0 8020 2565 2). 


From fodder bin to garret 


Jamey Gambrell 

MARILYN RUESCHEMEYER, IGOR 
GOLOMSHTOK and JANET KENNEDY 
Soviet Emlgrg Artists: Life and work in the 
USSR and the United StRtes 
170pp. M.E. Sharpe, 3 Henrietta Street, 

London WC2E8LU. $25. 

0873322967 

The three essays in this book, written by a 
Soviet art historian, a sociologist, and an 
American art historian, respectively, present a 
socio-aesthetic group portrait of Soviet 6niigr6 
artists currently living.in the United States, as 
well as a short history of the art world from 
which they chose to emigrate. 

In an excellent account of the bureaucracy 
which forms all Soviet artists, “whether they 
work officially or unofficially", Igor Golom- 
shtok outlines the historical development of 
the Soviet art machine from the Revolution to 
the present. He details the many privileges 
“Soviet society affords official artists, and 
examines the political and social functions of 
major cultural institutions such as the Artists 
Union, thedlite Academy of Arts, the Ministry 
of Culture and that, vast kormushka (“fodder 
bln"), the Art Fupd, which is responsible for 
assuring the livelihood of the 15,000 Artists’ 
Union members. He also provides valuable 
insights into Soviet art education and the re- 
percussions of its exclusionary, ideological 
• approach to art history. Perhaps one of the 
most ironic of these pertains to “un-official" 
art, whose development and “slippery” rela- 
tionship to the official world is discussed as 
well. Since “the Soviet artist spends his entire 
formal education In the artificial atmosphere of 
... the past century", when suddenly ex- 
posed to modernism he is liable to “take the 
Systems of Kandinsky or Pollock for the last 
word in art and . . . begin to invent a wooden 
bicycle”. On the ever-troublesome question, 
“what is Socialist Realism?" Golomshtok 
. affirms the disarming, but pragmatic truth that 
“once the Academy, of Arts of the USSR was 
created there! was no longer any necessity for 
- theoretical deliberation , . - the standard . 
: of Soviet official art . . . henceforth would be 
what the members of the Acadeihy were 
. producing". ■ ; ; ;■ ,» 

’. ! The sociologist Marilyn Rueschemeyer far 
terviewed twenty-five artists in addition to a 
! few dealers and collectors of Soviet emigre art . 


malaise is apparently meant to convey, it only 
demonstratres that the £migr£s’ lives are much 
like everyone else’s. Though their situation is 
attended by the particular psychological pathos 
of emigration to a chaotic, unfamiliar world 
where the individual is ignored rather thun 
coddled from cradle to grave by a series of 
paternalistic, if authoritarian, institutions, the 
problems of these artists nre anything but spe- 
cial. The lack of affordable housing in art cen- 
tres like Manhattan and difficulties fa finding a 
“good" gallery, makinga living from one’s art, 
and obtaining the recognition of critics, are 
conditions that at least 98 per cent of the esti- 
mated 90,000 artists living in New York share 
with them. Most, though not all, of the artists 
interviewed expressed feelings of isolation, 
suspicion and jealousy (of other Russians as 
well as of Americans) and are nostalgic for the 
supportive community they had in the USSR. 
Similar feelings are also typical of American 
artists, though their nostalgia is for the good 
old days of the Abstract Expressionists' Cedar 
Tavern binges, when artists cared more about 


art than fame. 

Janet Kennedy's chapter discusses, quite im- 
partially, the work of tlie most notable 6migr£ 
artists living in New York and how it bus been 
affected by emigration. The “older”, artistic- 
ally conservative generation (which includes 
Chemiakin. Tiulpanov. Tselkov and Neiz- 
vestny) possesses stylistic affinities to Surreal- 
ism and evidences u peculiarly Russian mix of 
metaphysics and religion. The “younger" gen- 
eration, whose work is closer to Pop and Con- 
ceptual art and often satirizes Socialist Real- 
ism, includes Komar and Melamid, Rimma 
and Valery Gerlovin, Vagrich Bakhchanyan 
and Alexander Kosolapov. Though Kennedy's 
characterization of these artists is adequate, 
most of them (the exceptions are Komar and 
Melamid, and to some extent the Gerlovins) 
have not received as much attention as she 
implies. All in all, this book would have per- 
formed a greater service to artists and readers 
alike if more space had been devoted to critical 
aiiaiysis of the art, and less to the voicing of 
personal disillusionment. 


world, or other-world, of astonishing radiance 
could be made manifest, deserves to be ap- 
plauded. Light, in these pages, takes on the 
weight of a tangible substance. The sky is 
loaded with it; it threads and criss-crosses the 
urban landscape in the form of telegraph wires; 
and when it strikes the side of a hill or a house, 
that object appears to have been fashioned 
from light itself. The blur of street-lamps sug- 
gests at once the gravity of stars and planets, 
and the nimbused beings that may confront the 
visionary imagination in the manner of Blake's 
"fair-haired angel of the evening”, invoked in 
the epigraph to this otherwise textless book. It 
was bold of Adams to have quoted Blake, but 
he has justified the claim to visionary status 
implied by the quotation. 

One is glad to have this other-world re- 
vealed, and one cannot help wondering, in 
consequence, why the nocturnal landscape has 
been so widely ignored, not only by photo- 
graphers, but by painters too. Exceptional inst- 
ances come to mind, of course, such as that of 
Edward Hopper, whom, in one of his essays, 
Adams confesses to admiring greatly.* Nor 
would it be far-fetched to see the influence of 
Hopper in n number of Adams's images. Yet, 
as soon as this relationship is pointed out, 
Adams can only seem diminished by the com- 
parison. 

For it occurs to one forcibly that, in his insist- 
ence on beauty, the photographer has had to 
turn a blind eye to a great deal of what is most 
important in human experience, just os he whs 
obliged to do when laying down his theories in 
essay form. Hopper’s finest pain tings are never 
reposeful, but are always disturbed by some 
element of personal drama, however quietly or 
obliquely conveyed. In Summer Nights, the 
human figure is almost entirely absent and the 
pathos of life as it is lived beyond the frisson of 
the merely optical is liable to be forgotten. The 
closest Adams comes to capturing this aspect 
of human affairs is in those plates where nature 
and the works of men are exhibited in ironical 
contrast: where, for instance, a tiny erescenl 
moon hangs above the drabness of an empty 
parking-lot, or stationary vehicles are caught, 
as it were, in a rapture of luminosity such as 
their owners, presumably tucked up in bed, 
can have no direct way of knowing. Equally 
memorable are those shots in which the 
glimpse of an ugly fence or uneven road surface 
adumbrates the futility of all worldly aspira- 
tions. Surely these images have a far greater 
claim on our attention than any number of his 
exquisite . tree-studies, whose beauty is of a 
strictly technical kind and has been achieved, 
one feels, largely through a policy of ruthless 
exclusion? 
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Renaissance playhouses, and essays on the narrative proems, A 
Midsummer Night's Dream and the last plays. 
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Now in paperback 

Experience and its Modes 

MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 

This is a paperback edition of a classic work first published in 1933, 

. . the whole bookshows Mr Oakeshott to posse« philosophical 
gifts of a very high order ... his writing is as clear as nis thought is 
profound 1 . -The Cambridge Review 
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Weberian Social Theory 

RANDALL COLLINS 
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Weberian approach can be projected to an analysis of current world 
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Male Domination and Power among the New Guinea 
Baruya 

MAURICE GODELIER 
Translated by RUPERT SWYER 
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Decimation islands 


Stephen Mills 

BRITON COOPER BUSCH 

The War Against tlicSeals: A history of the 

North American seal fishery 

374pp. Alan Sutton Publishing, 30. Brunswick 

Rond, Gloucester, GLi 1JJ. £18.50. 

0862992176 

Sealing was never a noble profession. It was 
undertaken, for the most part, by underpaid 
underdogs whose lives were otherwise so des- 
perate that they were often willing to be 
dumped on remote South-Sea islands with no 
certainty of remuneration or rescue. Apart 
from the everyday hazards of scurvy, starva- 
tion and drowning, the most enduring problem 
was boredom. In the first weeks of their stay 
crews would locate the seals, perhaps fight with 
rival gangs to secure their patch, form lines 
past which the prey could be driven and club- 
bed to death , and prepare the skins - 1 0,000 or 
so in a successful venture. But then they might 
have to wait for months, surrounded by (he 
steifch of decaying corpses, until their ship re- 
turned for them. 

Of course, only the lucky ones had to put up 
with the smell. Increasingly, after the first de- 
cade of the nineteenth century, there were no 
seals left to slaughter. In 1810, a gang of four 
sealers was put ashore on Snares Island, 200 
kilometres south of New Zcutnnd, only to find 
all the seals gone. They sat there for seven 
years until a ship came that wny again. 

Snares Island had been discovered by 
Broughton and Vancouver in 1791; its seals 
lusted only another nineteen years. Desola- 
tion, discovered by the Breton noble Ker- 
guelen in 1772, was finished for fur seals by 
1820. and Macquarie Island, not sighted until 
1810, yielded 18U,(KKI skins in its first three 
years and was exhausted after ten. 

In The War Against The Seals, however, it is 
the commercial battle-lines that most interest 
Briton Cooper Busch. He casts only the coolest 
of glances at human misery and eschews any 
immoderate or anachronistic moralizing about 
conservation, dealing with the first stirrings of 


conscience when they arose , at the end of the 
lost century. Until (hen, he concentrates on 
which ships went where, from which ports and 
how many skins they took; on what minute 
share in each voyage a crewman could expect; 
on profit margins of companies and on how 
long it might take a successful captain to grow 
rich. Few did, apparently. 

The North American sealing industry con- 
sisted of the early South-Sea adventurers from 
Boston and Stonington who traded their skins 
in China for silks and spices; the Newfound- 
land-based harvest of harp-seals out on the 
pack-ice of Labrador; and the hunt, in the far 
North Pacific nnd Bering Sea. which grew up 
on the back of the Russian trade in sea otter 
pelts and ended with a US government-cont- 
rolled cull of the vast fur seal colony on the Pri- 
bilof Islands. There was also the elephant seal 
trade, more an off-shoot of the whaling busi- 
ness. “One need not sentimentalize over sea 
elephants", wrote a Frenchman, Rallier du 
Baty. “Their only use to the world is to provide 
blubber.” Blubber meant oil and an eighteen 
foot bull meant twenty-one gallons. According 
to Busch, between 1840 and 1890 a quarter of 
the “whalers" out of New London ended up at 
Dcsointion killing elephant seals. He estimates 
that a million were taken in all. In the quest for 
oil anything with a bit of blubber, even the 
occasional careless crewman, might make its 
way into the rendering vats. Even as late as 
1919, one Joseph Hatch was cheerfully melting 
down King penguins on Macquarie. The plant 
wns described that year by an eye-witness; 
“They waddle along at their quaint gait almost 
laughing, with no suspicion whatever of the 
cruel fate in store for them. They round a 
corner full of curiosity, and that is the end of 
them; for a knock on the head and a kick send 
them into the boiler." 

In the last third of the nineteenth century, 
petroleum reduced the value of seal oil, but 
bull elephant seals continued to be killed for 
their “trimmings”. The penis, testicles and gall 
bladder were used as medicines and aphrodi- 
siacs in China and the whiskers made excellent 
cleaners for opium pipes. For these trinkets. 
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John Seelye 

JEAN-N1COLA5 PERLOT 

Gold Seeker: Adventures of a Belgian 

argonaut 

Translated by Helen Ha rding B ren t nor 
449pp. Yale University Press. 

□30)019963 

ROBERT M. SENKEWICZ 
VigOanles In Gold Rush San Francisco 
272pp. Stanford University Press.' S24.95. 

Q 8047 12301 


Having Sensed early on that they were taking 
part in important events, many participants in 
the California gold-rush of the 1840s kept jour- 
nib of thejr experiences dr else set down their 
jecollections later. These fascinating records 
seldom have any literary worth, but in this as 
well as other respects the account given by 
Jcap-NiColas Porlot of his experiences on the 
Pfirific SIope is exceptional. Though actually 
^rilteri in 1897, when the author was in his 
early severities, Portal's Vie et aventures d'un 
: infant di VArdenne has the' immediacy of n 
journal account. Perlot seems to have had a 
: Remarkable memory or else to have beenwork- 
togj from ft diafcy, aqd to this be affded a vivid 
narrative style and a sel^-deprecating sense of 

hupwUr. ' : 

. Vei Portal's book; published in a very small 
• edition for relatives and friends, Wflff unknown 
jo historians until a. copy -was discovered in the 
Bancroft Li hrary pt the U niversllyot Call for- 
nftt by the tato Helen! Harding Bfentnor.who; 
. RmpsJattd it for thU edition, 1 ;.i ; 

In 1850* PerM, a Belgian, was living In Paris 
andworkjng a? draper when npvys bf the 


weighing a couple of pounds - price three 
dollars all-in - a thousand pounds-weight of 
animal might be wasted. 

The commercial angle taken by Busch is illu- 
minating. He compares, for instance, the hefty 
profits amassed by the ACC, the Alaska Com- 
mercial Company, which operated the first 
government sealing lease on the Pribilof Isl- 
ands, with the dismal conditions of the Aleut 
labour-force which the Russians had forcibly 
settled there and which the company continued 
to treat as serfs. The Aleuts received a minimal 
payment in kind, housing, medical care, food 
and clothing hand-outs, but were forbidden to 
mix with whites or leave the islands. Their 
upkeep between 1872 and 1892 cost the com- 
pany 3.3 per cent of gross income. A further 
21.6 percent went to the United States govern- 
ment in royalties and the rest, around a million 
dollars a year, was profit. No wonder the com- 
pany could charm its influential share-holders 
with an average annual dividend of $46.50 
dollars per 100 dollar share. The only thing that 
can be said in the ACC’s favour, since it deci- 
mated the seals, is that the Aleuts fared even 
worse after management of the Pribilofs pass- 
ed directly to the federal government in 1910. 

Busch's analysis of the terms binding a typ- 
ical Newfoundland sealer heading for the ice 
shows that he, too, entered a state of near 
enslavement. In return for as little as Mu of 
the profits he was charged a fee for his berth, a 
contribution towards the cost of loading and 
fuelling the ship, the cost of his food and 30 per 
cent interest on any goods he had to acquire on 
board. On a poor trip he could return home in 
debt to his employers. Most ordinary sealers 
simply lived on dreams of the freakish luck 
enjoyed, once, by the crew of the Retriever. In 
1866 she returned from the ice to her home 
port of Harbour Grace with 23,400 seals and 
every man received over three hundred dollars 
- a record share. 

All in alt, it was a grim business. Busch does 
not present his opinions, but his book, well 
researched and methodical, reveals one of the 
ugliest faces capitalism has ever shown to the 
world. 
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reduced company toward the mines, managing 
to cross through some very formidable terrain 
to the gold fields. He was assisted during the 
next seven years not only by the engineering 
(raining he received iq Paris but also by his skill 
with gun and compass. As Benjamin Franklin 
observed, success in America is not merely a 
matter of luck. 

The variety of Perlot’s experiences as a plac- 
er miner (sifting or washing alluvial dirt, not 
sinking shafts) contribute to the interest of his 
narrative. Enterprising, ingenious, a natural 
leader of men, he managed to keep ahead of 
his fellow miners in seeking out new gold- 
fields. Eventually his explorations took him 
into the magnificent Yosemite Valley, the cul- 
mination of his California experience. He was 
not the first white man into the Valley, but he 
.did lay put the first road- to accommodate the 
waiting crowd of tourists, and the merchants 
eager tq exploit them. He renders an unusually/ 
. sympathetic account of the Yosemite Indians. 
Having first teamed their language the better 
to learn where gold could be found, Perlot 
soon began to entertain Roussea'uesque opin- 
ions of |ho Indians, appreciating the Ijeauty of 
their riqniadic life. The abiding irony is that, 
although he became an admirer of the Yose- 
mite tribe, he was a primary instrument of the 
“civilized” transformation of both the Indians ■ 
• and the valley bearing their name'. : 

When the placer fields of California became 
unprofitable, Perlot abandoned them upon 
hearing of new gold finds lit Oregon. Arriving 
In Portland en route to Ilia interior,: however, 

. bc retnalhed in the city to become a pioneering 
and highly successful Landscape gardener, re- 
lying on Belgian nnd French nationals for his 
. agri business cOnlacts, ’‘Le go-..' 

ahepdispio”; its ft .French Bcholar of ihe imraig-. 

in ' hi* observed 

• n tine qualito cxclusiv^mehl amfr- : 
■" . fcalne V •; ; .v ^ 

joi^ yoliidta^ arai^atidns Is ). 

fralVnot, exclusive to After-. ■ 

r.!;. -i-.-i- n. j:\yj 


immigrant companions contributed to the spir- 
it of the gold-rush society - in terms both of 
simple fellowship and organizing complex 
communities. This impromptu, associatlonal 
spirit, evinced as Lynch law, soon found its way 
downstream to San Francisco, where it erupted 
as the notorious and much studied Vigilante 
episode' in California history. The organizers 
were mostly Whig businessmen with political 
ambitions, who used their control of the press 
to promote the issues of lawlessness and cor- 
ruption so as to create an occasion for suppres- 
sing their Democratic rivals. 

Until recently the Vigilantes enjoyed a post- 
humous reputation as heroic bringers of civi- 
lization to a raw and violent frontier town, 
thanks to, among other historical circum- 
stances, their control of the newspapers which 
provided much of the evidence used by scho- 
lars. At this late stage, it would be difficult to 
Imagine a new interpretation of the Vigilante 
phenomenon, and what Robert M. Senkewicz 
(who teaches history at the University of Santa 
Clara) Chiefly provides is a sharpening of focus. 
His study emphasizes the anti-Cathoiic, anti- 
Irish, aspect of the attacks on the Democratic 
party in San Francisco, with its roots in the 
Know-Nothing movement of,' the 1850s. 
Though himself a Roman Catholic priest’ 
Senkewicz avoids the temptatipn to sermo- 
nize, and his study is rigorous and fair-minded 
(he shops, for example, that the Catholic au- 
thorities were In their turn rigid and un- 
bending). 

The leaders of the Vigilantes were the anti- 
theses of Perlot, being manipulators of mobs 
not leaders of men, exploiter’s po tad venturers, 
politicians . not i.. pathfinders, j Yet, Perlot’s 
. .. nctoiint, with, (tsstoriesof magnanimity and 
generosity among the mjncitf find its sympathy 
•; Jpwarqs the Indians, Contains considerable evi- 
‘ !• m th ? sources of thq troubles that ' 
^; - : jroke out pij .San Francisco Bay were to be 
tllb, streams apd rivers feeding the 

ittipftfiW' lym-': 
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Americans 
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JONATHAN R. DULL 
A Diplomatic History of the American 
Revolution 
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0300034199 

An avowed purpose of Jonathan R. Dull’s A 
Diplomatic History of the American Revolution 
is to replace the comparnble study published 
fifty years ago by Samuel Flagg Bemis but u by 
now vastly out of date". Certainly, in the in- 
tervening period, the efforts of historians (here 
set out in an extensive and useful critical bib- 
liography) have yielded important additional 
material; numerous articles and monographs 
must be taken into account as well as sources 
such as The Papers of Benjamin Franklin, of 
which Dull is associate editor. The differ- 
ence in approach between Bemis and Dull is 
not, however, solely the outcome of the pass- 
age of time and the industry of researchers. 
The scope and significance of the diplomatic 
scene constitute a ground for fundamental dis- 
agreement. 

In its simplest form this distinction can be 
seen in the contrasting emphases assigned to 
the American role in events. Bemis awarded 
pride of place and particular prominence to the 
factual, and perhaps even more to the emo- 
tional importance of the emergence and recog- 
nition of the new nation. He closed his account 
with the assertion that "the greatest victory in 
the annals of American diplomacy was wdn at 
the outset by Franklin, Jay, and Adams" - the 
negotiators of the Treaty of Paris. Dull , on the 
other hand, concludes that victory "depended 
on a heavy dose of foreign help and abundant 
good luck”, with the aid being offered for 
reasons that had little to do with sympathy for 
the Revolution, A final sentence declares that, 
“for the diplomatic historian, the moral of 
the American Revolution thus may be the un- 
predictability, the expense, and the danger 
of war". A further half-century of national 
experience may have helped form this 
judgment. 

The pattern of European diplomacy takes 
precedence over the pursuit of American 
nationhood and is examined not only in the 
accustomed locations of London, Paris, Mad- 
rid and The Hague but also in the, for these 
purposes, less frequented capitals of Vienna 
and St Petersburg. The presence of American 
diplomats - even of Franklin - receives less 
attention than the part played by the Revolu- 
tion iii creating the foreign policy of European 
Powers. To be sure, some factors escape 
major revaluation: British diplomatic efforts, 
whether seen in a European or an American 
context, fail to secure the faintest of praise. 
This presumed incompetence is not, however, 
to be seen as proof or cause of an American 
superiority which, if it came about, did so for 
reasons in large part related to the national 
interests of Britain's European enemies. Bri- 
tain's defeat was followed by economic 
prosperity: the victors, on the other hand, ex- 
perienced financial misfortunes that. In the 
case of France, would prove fatal. 

This terse, spare, somewhat impersonal 
assessment of diplomatic events contrasts both 
in style and approach with that offered by 
Bemis. The shift from diplomats to diplomacy 
' expands the subject and reduces the human 
factor - .an approach more applicable to 
eighteenth-century Europe than to America. 
Until the nations existence was acknowledged . 
its representatives would be more evident than i 
its foreign policies. On the qualities of the finrt 
1 American diplomats- much would depend, ,• 
even if little could be foreseen. • J 

, Recently published is The Plains Indians ^ 
Twentieth Century, edited and with an introduc- 
tion by Peter Iverson ( 277 pp. University of 
‘Oklahoma Prete. £9.95. 0,8061 1959 4). an 
anthology; of articles on American Indian 

history since the Wounded Knee massacre of 

:. 1890. Contributions include Tom Holm qn 
' Indian participation in- the Second [World War, 

■ ■ Donald L. Fixico on“thc Demand for Na tu ™ 

. Btlergy RqsourCes on Reift^aribn Lands" and 

• Vine Deloria Jr, on Indiap, rights'.; ; : .. 
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The United States economy grew during the 
Second World War faster and more pro- 
digiously than ever before, more than a little 
because of government intervention. This is 
surely a timely and salutary correction to the 
ideological myth that the United States pros- 
pers best the more government stays out of 
business. Harold G. Vatter, Emeritus Profes- 
sor of Economic History at Portland, Oregon, 
is just the man to make the point. In The U.S. 
Economy in World War II he does so with 
admirable brevity, authority and conviction, 
and the result is a book that is easy and enter- 
taining to read. 

When the war began in 1939, he reminds us, 
there were 9V% million unemployed in the 
United States; the stock of productive invest- 
ment was no greater than it had been in 1926, 
and public spending took only 5.6 per cent of 
GNP. By 1941, it had gone up to 16 per cent, 
and by 1943, unemployment was down to 11 A 
million, while civilian productivity had gone up 
by 27 per cent. Hard as Roosevelt and the New 
Deal team tried to restore confidence and get 
the economy moving again, they had had 
only limited success. “Only the onset of war”, 
Vatter concludes, "brought into operation 
Keynesian deficit spending of sufficient magni- 
tude to end 12 years of mass unemployment.” 
Nor was war-time economic policy just a 
matter of paying out more public money for 
defence contracts. The federal government 
vastly extended the tentative efforts it bad 
made in the 1930s to create a truly mixed eco- 
nomy, with such enterprises as the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and the Hoover dam. It built 
oil refineries and long-distance oil pipelines. It 
built steel mills - as much as half the new 
war-time capacity in steel was state-owned - 
and it established a whole new industry pro- 
ducing synthetic rubber. True, business was a 
willing partner of the state - and mostly big 
business at that. Three-quarters of the new 
state-owned industrial capacity was operated 
by only a hundred large firms. (And for the 
most part it was they, of course, who benefited 
at the end of the war when the government 
hastily disposed of $17 billion worth of prop- 
erty, much of it at bargain prices.) As Vatter 
comments, there was a sharp inconsistency be- 
tween the professed public purpose of afford- 
ing small firms. an opportunity to acquire war 
plant and surplus property on equal terms with 
larger competitors, bn the one hand, and the 
avowed aim of refraining from unduly disturb- 
ing established market positions on the other. 
In the aluminium business, for instance, all 
. that government policy succeeded in doing was 
to replace the pre-war Alcoa monopoly with an 
oligopoly of Alcoa, Reynolds and Kaiser. The 
. same story was repeated in steel, in oil, in 
chemicals and In synthetic rubber. 

In the meantime, though, the federal gov- 
. eminent had done more for the United States 
, than put the unemployed back to work. It had 
boosted technical innovation in all the defence- 
related ihdustries and introduced a new and 
; heightened appreciation of the value of scien- 
tific research. On the President's orders, a ros- 
. ter of scientists was drawn up in Washington as 
: : early as June 1940 - a far-sighted move that led 
I* eventually to the success £f the Manhattan 
' Project, i • 

1 lii Vatter's judgment, the social changes 
brought;' about by ; war-time , policies Were 
equally important.and most of them were hor- 
• • der.to reverse r He shows how the war brought 


about a redistribution of income downwards 
from the rich to the poor, which not only en- 
sured a booming post-war market for houses 
and consumer goods but also went a long way 
towards closing the rifts in American civil soci- 
ety that had opened up in the years of the 
Depression. Under the pressure of war-time 
necessity, big business came to accept orga- 
nized labour provided it operated under gov- 
ernment supervision. This was no small task. 
The National Labor Relations Board ended up 
employing twice as many civil servants as the 
Anti-Trust division of the Department of Jus- 
tice. Meanwhile, the GI Bill for post-war 
education and the health care for life offered to 
veterans paved the way for Kennedy's New 
Frontier and Johnson’s Great Society. There 
was no going back, as after the First World 
War, and the changes were all for the better. 
Robert Hutchins, the celebrated post-war 
President of the University of Chicago pre- 
dicted in 1944 that the Gl Bill would (urn 
American universities into “hobo jungles” in- 
habited by idle veterans fleeing unemploy- 
ment. Instead, Fortune magazine reported 
later that in the class of 1949 the veterans had 
been the best, the most mature and the most 
self-disciplined college students in history. 

About the only sharp criticism Vatter makes 
of war-time policy decisions was Washington's 
refusal to learn from Canadian experience to 
use volunteer housewives to police govern- 
ment price controls. This early example of 
what is now known among the foreign em- 
ployees of American multinationals as the N1H 
(or Not Invented Here) syndrome in the 
American psyche is laid at the door of the then 
Deputy Administrator for Prices at the Office 
of Price Administration, a certain Kenneth 
Galbraith (himself a Canadian), who preferred 
to recruit a small army of government inspec- 
tors. 

By the end, the non-American reader finds it 
easier to understand the enormous euphoria of 
United States policy-makers in the post-war 
years. The very success of war-time policies 
induced a tremendous optimism about the pos- 
sibility of bringing about social and economic 
change on a global as well as a domestic scale. 
Sometimes, as Alan Milward observed in his 
The Reconstruction of Western Europe 1945-51 
(1984), it led to excessive optimism and an 
exaggerated perception by American policy- 
makers of the art of the possible, whether in 
hastening the demise of European empires or 
in weaning Europeans from their attachment 
to the nation-state. Appreciating that, in turn, 
makes it easier to understand the exaggerated 
pessimism of the last decade. 

More than a generation separates Professor 
Vatter from young Robert A. Pollard, now an 
American diplomat, whose doctoral thesis was 
the basis of his book on United States policy- 
making towards Europe, the Soviet bloc, the 
Middle East and the Pacific after 1945. While 
Vatter is anxious to remind us of the achieve- 
ments of the New Deal, Pollard's purpose in 
Economic Security and the Origins of the Cold 
War, 1945-1950 is to correct the excesses of 
revisionist historians like Gabriel Kolfco and 
Fred Block who had claimed that post-war 
policies were merely aimed at making the rest 
of the world safe and comfortable for Amer- 
ican capitalists. The result is a fair-minded If 
somewhat right-of-centre reassessment of the 
evidence - a pessimism about the potentialities 
of constructive policy-making epitomized by 
the wide acclaim now being given in the United 
States to a book by Robert Keohane gloomily 
and mistakenly entitled After Hegemony 
0984). 

The Truman Administration was composed 
of enlightened and responsible men. Pollard 
asserts that it successfully integrated the West- 
ern economies in order to foster global (includ- 
ing American) prosperity, stabilize the balance 
of power and promote the national Security of 
the United Slates. Pollard regdrds their 
achievements asone of the great success stories 
Of the twentieth century - not just for the 
United States but for the world as a whole . The 
purpose was not, ns the revisionists would have 
it, primarily to stistain the capitalist system. 
Nor was there a systematic attempt to suppress 
socialism in Other countries-- though there may 
have been (as Pollard comes tlose|to admit- 
ting) a periistent preference for 1 pon-soclalist 
governments and policies that gave freedom to 
. market forces, or even in some cases to United 


Slates-based oligopolies like the oil com- 
panies. In the Middle East, for example, he 
explains how Washington - in order to avoid 
having to go to the Congress - found ways to 
support lbn Saud indirectly: first by getting the 
British to use their Lend-Lease for the pur- 
pose; and then by using Exlm Bank resources; 
and finally by allowing the oil companies to do 
it by deducting their oil royalties to host states 
from their tax liabilities to the federal govern- 
ment. Although formally approved by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service (IRS) only in 1955, this 
neat tax dodge had been practised regularly 
since the early post-war years. Although in the 
long term, it probably weakened the oil com- 
panies' resistance to Opec demands, it did de- 
monstrate once again the old axiom that states 
support the corporations when it suits their 
strategic and political interests, though at other 
times the corporations exert little influence on 
the policy-makers. 

The conclusions take the author well beyond 
the dates in his title. Like many others, he 
recognizes that the structures and institutions 
established in the Truman era have been sub- 
stantially weakened and thnt there is now in- 
creasing tension among the European and 
Japanese partners in the Western affluent 
alliance. He docs not wholly subscribe to the 
consoling arguments of the prevailing post- 
hegemony school, which ascribes the erosion 
of these structures to the loss of American 
power. But nor is he ready to admit that some 
of it may be due to the increasing “domestic- 
ism” and unilateralism of American policy- 
making in recent years. All he will say, quoting 
David Calico’s Imperious Economy (1982) 
with approval, is that the main causes bf the 
American economic malaise are probably in- 
ternal, a combined product of fiscal irresponsi- 
bility and managerial complacency. 

What is most useful about the book is the 
gathering together of the threads of American 
foreign and economic policy in all the impor- 
tant regions of the globe with the curious ex- 
ception of Latin America. Four short pages 


give insufficient attention to a continent which 
has always had a special power to raise the 
temperature of American political debates. 

Esperanza Duran, on leave in London from 
the Colegio do Mexico, collected observations 
on the 1982-1985 financial crisis in Latin 
America for a Chatham House study group, 
some of which came from Lathi American 
scholars and others from Americans and Euro- 
peans. In Latin America and the World Reces- 
sion several related questions are addressed; 
the causes of the crisis - how much was it due to 
mistaken and outdated economic development 
strategies in the debtor countries and how 
much to the folly and ignorance of the creditor 
banks; whether it is therefore a temporary 
affair or a more deep-rooted, structural prob- 
lem; and how it may be overcome. The conclu- 
sion is that the crisis cannot be treated as tem- 
porary. On the contrary, the ad hoc way in 
which it was, and is, being treated, is apt to 
make things worse in the long run and ensure 
that full recovery will be even more difficult. 
No instant panaceas are offered but the editor 
concedes that there were indeed grave errors in 
domestic economic management (and perhaps 
political conduct, too) by the debtors, as well 
as shocking bad judgment and irresponsible 
behaviour by the foreign bankers. Blame, in 
short, must be shared. A nd it is not only unfair, 
hut in the long run also unwise, to let it seem 
that all the sacrifice and all the adjustment 
have to be made on the side of the debtors. 

Loukas Tsoukalte’s collection Europe , 
America and the World Economy is larger and 
much less homogeneous. Whereas the Latin 
Americans and the outsiders do not greatly 
differ from each other in their judgments of the 
issues, these contributions on the current state 
of United States-European conflicts on econo- 
mic policy matters divide strikingly between 
those made by the Americans and those made 
by the Europeans. This disparity is the more 
evident because Tsou kalis throws each contri- 
butor's chapter to a small pack of assorted 
Americans and Europeans for discussion. 
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“We can do worse than remember”, Herbert 
Butterfield wrote in 1951, “a principle which 
both gives us a firm rock and leaves us the 
maximum elasticity for our minds: the prin- 
ciple, Hold to Christ and for the rest be totally 
uncommitted." For the greater part of his life it 
was the search for a creative synthesis between 
the absolute and the relative in human affairs 
which preoccupied him most; and it is a testi- 
mony to what he found in the course of that 
search that Alberto Coll should have chosen 
the title he has. The Wisdom of Statecraft gives 
us the first balanced and concise exposition of 
Butterfield's thought. 

his philosophy of international politics, 
Professor Coll argues, (lie wisdom of statecraft 
derived from three sources. The first of these 
was history, whose interpretation Butterfield 
regarded as a profound ethical issue. The work 
of the historian carried with it n prophetic 
power to affect the consciousness and be- 
haviour of societies; so it was important that 
priority be given to the technical reconstruc- 
tion of events over self-righteous moral judg- 
ments and all-encompassing teleologies. The 
study of history could never be relied upon to 
provide a manual of practical choices and poli- 
cies. Rather, Its value lay in the general body of 
ideas and accumulated experience which it im- 
parted. If he was ready to transcend the narrow 
cultural perspectives of the present, the states- 
man could transpose the qualities and attri- 
butes of o historical mind into the realm of 
political decisions. The lessons of history were 
seldom learned; but they were there all the 
same for the statesman who had the patience 
and imagination to seek them out. 

Butterfield's second source of wisdom , poli- 
tical theory, acknowledged the tragic truth of 
Acton’s maxim, "power tends to corrupt and 
absolute power corrupts absolutely", and rec- 
ognized the moral requirements of an interna- 
tional order achieved by creative diplomacy. 
Conflicts of interest could never be abolished; 
but there could be general agreement on the 
forms and procedures by which these were to 
be managed. In the international order, Riche- 
lieu’s "reason of state” could be made to coex- 
ist with Ranke's, “reason of system” and the 
imperatives of freedom with the forces of ne- 
cessity, Great statesmen in the mould of Cal- 
Uftres, Talleyrand, Mettemich and Bismarck, 
exponents of the refined states system des- 
troyed in 3914, bad used their positions of 
. strength to advance the welfare and security of 
their people while at the same rime transform- 
ing traditional national rivalries into a rela- 
tionship of mutual prosperity. 

, In hi* own day, Butterfield saw in the “tough 
ditente" of Nixon and Kissinger the rudiments 
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of a workable international order based on a 
multiplicity of capitalist and socialist states. 
Even in the harsh ideological climate of the 
bipolar post-war world a peaceful equilibrium 
was possible. Yet it required leaders with a 
“broader vision of the future" and a willingness 
to take the “costly but nevertheless limited 
risks" to bring it about. Marxism had given to 
Soviet ideology an often reckless millenarian 
tone; yet it seemed to have instilled an aware- 
ness of the need for prudence and patience in 
the practical conduct of foreign policy which 
was not always paralleled in the West. 

In this respect, Coll points out, Butterfield's 
third source of wisdom, Christianity, was a 
constant reminder both of the universality of 
sin and of the possibility of redemption. Christ- 
ianity’s appeal transcended the relativities of 
(he historical process, and its implications were 
probed by Butterfield with a growing sense of 
urgency. If it had created a barrier against the 
utopianism of the Marxist revolutionary and 
the rationalism of the Whig, so also it had 
imparted a sense of moral responsibility and 
political realism, and an appreciation of the 
individual's inherent dignity and worth. And it 
was history's greatest paradox that this very 
combination hnd paved the wny for freedom of 
conscience, religious tolerance and political 
pluralism: for the modern concepts of liberal- 
ism and internationalism. As Coll says: 

The Auguslinian separation of the City or God from 
the City of Man served a Christian historian such as 
Butterfield well. He was free to engage in the dispas- 
sionate study of history without the need to discover 
who were the good and the wicked, without the need 
to make absolute moral judgments on matters which 
after all were suitable only for relative evaluations. 
Moreover, the City of Man had its own wisdom and 
virtue which, though insufficient to make men wise 
unto eternal solvation, had their own proper place in 
the scheme of divine Providence. Therefore, a 
Christian historian could study the intricate workings 
of politics, the detailed rules of the grammar or pow- 
er, and speculate on the ways in which a semblance of 
temporaty order and civility might tie brought into 
the restless course of International politics. 

Man was by nature incapable of perfect virtue. 
But there were degrees of ethical integrity to 
which he could aspire. Coercion and recon- 
ciliation in the right measure, Butterfield 
believed, could preserve the “glasslike, fragile 
edifice of civilization atop the inherently un- 


stable volcano of human passions, irrationality 
and disorder". It was beyond the power of Man 
to progress towards a permanent transform- 
ation of the political order - and Butterfield 
saw the development of nuclear weapons as 
God's judgment upon a century which had im- 
patiently arrogated such a power to itself. But 
it was nevertheless the vitality of human 
beings, with their genius for experimentation 
and adaptation, which lay at the “genesis of 
historical events". Man's very inability to 
escape from his tragic predicaments was also a 
guarantee of his freedom from the ideas and 
institutions of the past. Those living now were 
“a part of the historical process ... not 
pioneers merely, but also passengers in the 
movement of things". 

In the work of the Church in history, then, 
Butterfield found “a perpetual centre, from 
which the whole process can be for ever start- 
ing again". If the decline in the present century 
of Christianity's cultural and political predomi- 
nance as a “bond of tribe” had removed an 
essential bulwark against dehumanizing 
forces, so the end of its association with social 
consensus and state power had enabled it to 
recover its spiritual integrity. When the Pro- 
methean aberrations of Western individualism 
and Marxist collectivism had succumbed to 
their contradictions - as they surely would - 
Butterfield believed that religion would regain 
its influence and appeal. 

At the heart of his philosophy lay a perpetual 
dilemma between the immanent and the trans- 
cendent, the relative and the absolute. For all 
his sagacity and erudition, it was a dilemma 
which Butterfield by his own admission never 
folly resolved. His attempts to do so placed him 
beyond the conventional categories and were 
often misunderstood as a result. Against the 
Whig “history of liberty" he was accused of 
imposing a counter-dogma of relativism. In 
reality Butterfield was never a relativist. He 
cautioned historians against making absolute 
moral judgments; yet he believed at the same 
time that certain moral judgments were inevit- 
able. Nor, one suspects, would he have been 
quite as drawn by Acton's dictum, "when you 
perceive a truth look for a balancing truth”, as 
Coll , sometimes in a rather contradictory way, 
appears to suggest. To a Christian historian, 
there would always be absolute truths - small 
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This Festschrift is the third to be published in 
honour of its octogenarian hero. Is this a re- 
cord? How did it happen? And is it worth- 
while? 

Coherence is the publisher's first thought 
When such collections come before him. This 
collection is not notably cohesive. Its essays 
mostly have something to do with the history of 
Britain and its international relations in (he age 
of the two world wars; enough, probably, to 
reward the notice of anyone seriously studying 
this area qr helping others to do so. But two of 
the essays are quite out of range: Keith Rob- 
bins’s observations of the uneasy, shifting rela- 
tions between Gladstone and one of Taylor's 
favourite “trouble-makers", John Bright, and ’ 
John Erickson’s hectic review of the converg- 
ence of scholarly and political interests in the 
early, historiography of the Russian civil war. 
Nor do Brian Holden Reid’s, and Margaret 
Morris's essayson, respectively, what Fuller, , 
Lidddt Hart and Maurice wrote about the, 
'American Civil War, ahd how Austen Cham- 
beriafo, ^bpws up as a type of Conservative, 
(oitch mdre than tangentially cm; the main 
theme, so for as it .ft one. • , , ’ , " ' 

Students of (hat theme will, however, be - 
gfod to CoptiderWh^t she of the essayists have> 
lofcay aboutcertalriaspects oflf, ChrU Wrfgiey 
hlms&f urges us not toj neglect the. importance 
of pits National Party |917 r 22,inthearilcida^. 


Conservative Party policies in the 1920s. 
Charles Townshend demonstrates that the 
RAP's imperial “policing" activities (ie, the 
bombing of troublesome tribesmen in East 
Africa, the Middle East and on the North-West 
Frontier) between the wars played an even 
greater part than has so far been apparent in 
sad story of the development of Second World 
War-style terror bombing. Concerning the ori- 
gins of that war, Paul Kennedy gently but firm- 
ly reminds us that, of course, “profound 
forces” were at work as well as short-term 
causes and - so far as they were different - 
mere accidents; and proves by textual exegesis 
that Taylor, knows it, however much his love of 
historiographical trouble-making compels him 
to pretend that he doesn’t. . 

Three of the essays, bear as much or more on 
the post-war period. Eric Hobsbawm argues 
that the Communist parties of Europe before 
and Just after the war were not actually as 
abjertly subservient to “the Moscow line" as 
their critics alleged, and as the public language 
of Kremlin and Comintern suggested they 
should be. William Roger Louis ingeniously 
shows how, 1 ip. the shedding of Britain's im- 
perial burdens and respond] bilitles, there is not 
only .superficial resemblance, but integral con- 
nection and explanatory blatter in the parallel . 
stories of the partitions of Palestine and India, 
And Kathleen Burk documents copiously the 
part that the Marshall Plan played in the famil- 
iar story of how Britain's role in the post-war 
world was enabled to hip it globally grander, ope 
than at firtL seemed: possible because of the 
usefulness Britain, acquired in .American eye? 
as an agept and collaborator in the economic 


■ aggressiqn” . - 
.-. That leaves threw. Eva Harakzti outlines the 
.iUfa add Ideas of thr Hungarian .socialist patriot 
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in number perhaps, but absolute none the less. 
Yet it was also perfectly possible to accept with 
sympathetic understanding the relative man- 
ner in which these had been applied within an 
evolving secular moral code in particular his- 
torical circumstances. 

Later in his life, as George Watson recalls in 
his foreword, Butterfield was increasingly 
attracted to the spiritual values of Catholicism . 
For in these he discerned a workable synthesis 
between the sovereign will of God and the free 
will of Man, between absolute Christian values 
and their relative though well-intended ap- 
plication by past generations. 

As readers of Coil's book will readily detect, 
there were certain assumptions in Butterfield’s 
philosophy of international politics which can- 
not be accepted without careful reservation. It 
underestimated the systemic imbalances be- 
tween the attributes and capabilities of modem 
totalitarian and liberal democratic societies. It 
ignored the fact thaf unspoken agreements 
over the need for international order could 
genuinely break down, especially when milit- 
ary and ideological expansion became not 
simply a “tendency" of power, as Acton in- 
ferred, but a necessity for preserving the puta- 
tive legitimacy of self-imposed Marxist Elites. 
It failed to account for the confusion over the 
definition and management of “national in- 
terests” which was certain to follow when the 
interests of state and nation diverged, as they 
did in many non-democratic countries, and 
when political contests for the support of pub- 
lic opinion in the West prevented any firm 
consensus. 

In a more general way, however, Butter- 
field's was a sobering therapy for a modem 
society saturated with political stereotypes and 
ideological nostrums, and often with a rootless 
and contradictory understanding of statecraft. 
Coil’s attempts to draw practical lessons from 
Butterfield’s observations are too selective to 
have much value. His haphazard critique of 
modem American “conservatives”, for exam- 
ple, is one weakness in an otherwise skilful - 
and wisely deferential - exposition. But these 
are slight faults , and we are left with a scholarly 
and elegantly written book, which is the most 
successful attempt thus far to give renewed 
order and purpose to Butterfield’s significant 
and complex intellectual achievements. 


- the particular justification for which here is 
that he was a friend of Taylor’s through the 
fifteen years preceding his death in 1955. 
Michael Foot obviously enjoyed writing the 
friendly character sketch of the honorand 
which opens the collection and which gives him 
the chance incidentally to engage In some 
fraternal political polemics. In a class of its own 
for style, entertainment and suggestiveness is 
John Keegan’s essay on how the military in- 
vent, adapt and borrow from among their own 
co-professional kind those “traditions” which 
matter so much in their closed minds and cir- 
cles. The essay has nothing in particular to do 
with the mainstream historical matters to 
which (he book is otherwise devoted, but it is a 
marvellous piece of military-historical sociolo- 
gy in its own right and full of curious and ex- 
hilarating learning following, for example, the 
bagpipes from Culloden to Kuwait, and ex- 
plaining why the 1st Royal Scots take pride in 
their claimed connection with Calvary. 

Macmillan have. recently published Atlas of 
Global Strategy: War and' peace in the nuclear 
. age by Lawrence Freedman, Professor of War 
Studies at King’s College, London (192pp. 

: £14.95. 0 333 38416 4), which examines East - 
West relations since 1945 in a manner intended 

. fof the general reader. Included in the book 

are chapters on “Tire Nuclear Arms Rare" and 
Warfare since 1945”. In his final chapter. 
Freedman concludes that “in the end it is pru- 
dent statesmanship upon which we must rely If 
tlie most awesome of the many engines of war 
that have described are .not, to be set in 
motion, should the most severe ^ all the dis- 
■ pute's l that we have encountered epipt into vio- 
lence”, [The, text is heavily illustrated with 
photographs, diagrams and maps and is sup- 
plement ed With a chapter bychapter guide to 
further. reading.;.-: / ; • 
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Every generation or so the rebirth of poetic 
drama is proclaimed; Tony Harrison (like my- 
self) is just old enough to remember the excite- 
ment of the last renaissance, associated with 
the names of T. S. Eliot and Christopher Fry. 
The plays of that period are not much revived; 
even in the case of Eliot they remain a. minor 
part of a major poet’s work. They seem to 
belong to an alien culture, to be the last fling of 
an even earlier renaissance in the Edwardian 
age, when verse drama was a major industry, 
and the verse translations of Gilbert Murray 
packed the West End theatres. 

It is difficult to explain the fascination of 
such a generation of quiet-voiced poets with 
the theatre. The oddest thing is that it was 
Eliot’s main aim in preparing for the stage to 
reduce the poetic element in verse and diction, 
“to find a rhythm dose to contemporary 
speech, in which the stresses could be made to 
come wherever we should naturally put them, 
in uttering the particular phrase on the particu- 
lar occasion"; it was important that passages 
should not call “too much attention to them- 
selves as poetry". But within a few years other 
dramatists as .different as Beckett, Osborne 
and Pinter, writing in prose, were exploring 
theatrical styles of rhetoric more obviously 
poetic than anything in Eliot. Now it looks 
more as If poetry had lost its way, and handed 
over to prose the task of exploring a form of 
discourse which would transcend the limits of 
ordinary language. For that is surely the reason 
why we should want poets to write for the 
theatre, whether they write in poetry or prose. 

Tony Harrison is today our leading theatri- 
cal poet; and at first sight his work might seem 
to owe nothing to this earlier period of poetic 
' activity. Yet there is I think a sense of conti- 
nuity in conscious opposition: Eliot himself 
began his interest in the theatre with a violent 
attack on Gilbert Murray's style of translating 
(“Euripides and Professor Murray", in 1920); 
and Harrison shares Eliot's centra] preoccupa- 
tions, with poetic diction, with the creation of 
atmosphere, and with the primacy of classical 
Greek models. 

Much of Harrison's work is of course what 
we would conventionally call translation, 
though he himself prefers the term “adapta- 
tion”; the most interesting consequence of this 
publication of virtually all his dramatic verse 
apart from The Mysteries is the way that it 
shows how Harrison has used the creative 
potential of this process. In his hands the text 
takes on something of the flexibility of myth in 
the hands of the Greek tragedians; and even 
when the translation is as exact as one could 
wish, it achieves an independent life of its own 

* which can scarcely be subsumed under the nor- 
mal conception of translation. Here is that ex- 
cellent poetic craftsman and disciple of Eliot, 
Louis MacNeice, rendering a chorus of Aes- 
chylus’ Agamemnon : 

But the money-changer War, changer of bodies, 
Holding his balance in the battle 

• Home from Troy refined by fire 
Sends back to friends the dust 
That is heavy with tears, stowing 
A man's worth of ashes 

In an easily handled jar. 

• And they wail speaking well of the men how tbpl 

one , 

■ Was expert in battle, flnd one fell well in the 

' carnage -r 

.' Btti for another roan’s wife. 

MufQed and muttered word4; ; 

;■ And resentful grief creeps up against the sons 
6f Atreus and thejr'causc. , 

But others there by the wall 
Entombed in Trojan grouod 
Ue. haodsome of limb, , 

, • •: Holding and hidden in enemy soil. 

• . y Arid here is Tony Harrison: 

: Geldsbark Ares god of War 
* broker of men’s bodies 

■ • usurer of living flesh 

corpse-trafficker that gpd ft- .• 

• f \ <v -give let WAR your men’s Qcshgold 

. . , 1 ap4 what are yqur returns? . 

. ^ : - kilos of cold clinker packed # . ..... . 

a o ' ' «rmy-issue urn* t V ... .; ' J 


wives mothers sisters each one scans 
the dogtags on the amphorae 

which grey ashes are my man's? 
they sift the jumbled names and cry: 

my husband sacrificed his life 

my brother's a battle-martyr 

aye, for someone else's wife - 

Helen, whore of Spanal 

whisper, mutter belly-aching 
the people's beef and bile: this war’s 
been Agamemnon's our clanchlefs making, 
the sons of A (reus and their “cause". 

Where's my father husband boy? 
where do all our loved ones lie? 
six feet under near the Troy 
they died to occupy .... 


Harrison's version is scarcely less accurate, but 
it is far more direct; more importantly it is 
poetry for performance, not for reading. It is 
hard to see the well-mannered version of Mac- 
Neice having the stage success that Harrison 
achieved in the National Theatre production. 
Harrison’s strength is thnt he is genuinely a ‘ 
poet of the theatre, not a poet attempting to 
write for the theatre. 

He also differs from the previous generation 
in his concern for the relation between theatre 
and music. Music is central to his idea of per- 
formance, and one feels more than the usual 
sense of frustration in attempting to evaluate 
the written word outside this intended context. 
Presumably tapes, even videotapes, exist in the 
archives of the National Theatre and the BBC; 
but when a writer offers for much of his work 
subtitles like “a music drama", “a sex-war 
opera" or “a rhythmic libretto", and when he 
works with composers like Harrison Birtwistle, 
Dominic Muldowney and Jacob Druckman, it 
seems a pity that the publication of his words 
cannot be combined with at least a selection of 
their performance on tape. For performance, 
not the written word, is the key to Harrison’s 
art. 

I His dramatic career extends over the whole 
period of his activity as a poet; indeed, until the 
publication of his Selected Poems in Penguin in 
1984, he was more widely known as a play- 
wright. The earliest play here reprinted Is his 
version of The Misanthrope for the National 
Theatre in 1973: it must have been the first 
successful use of rhyming couplets on the stage 
for well over a century; the pace and wit of the 
original are marvellously recreated through 
the way that the conventions of the rhyming 
couplet build up tensions and expectations. 
And the formality of the stylistic constraints in 
turn imposes a formality of representation, and 
recreates for us precisely that lifestyle of con- 
ventions which the hero Alceste so vigorously 
opposes. 

In Phaedra Britannica (1975), a close 
adaptation, in rhyming iambic couplets, of 
Racine’s play, the action is reset in the British 
Raj before the Mutiny. By a simple device of 
change of situation Harrison revives all the 
tensions present in Racine. The formality of 
the couplet form offsets the passionate and 
uncontrollable emotions that are expressed 
through it, just as the controlled coolness of 
Racine's language heightened the violence of 
the original; but it also seems right for its new 
context, as characters struggle to express 
thoughts and feelings through the conventions 
of colonial English life. The new setting Is also 
important for the religious meaning of the 
play; for it allows us to believe in the influence 
of the gods of India on the action, from the 
betrayal of the Memsahlb's mother by lust to : 
the final curse of the Governor, which brings 
forth Siva's monster to stampede his son’s polo 
ponies and drag him to his death . When at the 
end the Governor and Lilamani are left alone, 
the weight of Indian religion and the dread of 
the mixing of races shine through his final 
words: .... 

Your family, now mine, have bbme. the cost 

■ of crossing certain bounds best left uncrossed. 

Now try to fori!, thobgh times force us apart, 

those frontiers] of blood into my heart. 

When It was first produced in 1981, 1 jle- ; 
scribed The Oresteia as “surely the best Bering. 

■; translation of Aeschylus ever written)' It gives 

■ the impression of catching every image and • 


significant, while recreating Aeschylus' tradi- 
tional grandeur and .sonority” (77.S, Decem- 
ber 11, 1981). Rereading the text after the 
memory of that magnificent theatrical experi- 
ence has faded a little, it is easy to see how 
closely Harrison’s achievement is related to his 
technical skills as a writer of poetry. On this 
occasion he abandons rhyme (except in certain 
choruses) in order to appeal to a far older 
tradition of English verse. He uses a variety of 
strongly stressed and regular metres often 
based on the dactyl or anapaest, to create a 
poetry of pace and of menace. The chief char- 
acteristic of his line is a heavy caesura at its 
centre, which recalls the rhythm of Anglo- 


Saxon verse, or of the Psalms in the Autho- 
rized Version. This allusion to the origins of 
English poetry is reinforced by his very strong 
emphasis on alliteration and assonance, and by 
his use of a vocabulary rich in gutturals and 
labials: 

Coerced into keening by Queen Clyiemnestra 
for King Agamemnon as if for our bloodkin 
we carry these ghost -sops out to bis gravemound. 
Lashed out to lament the lost lord of Argos 
we Trojans trench flesh ruts into our faces. 
There's no need to coerce us, we cry anyway. 

Tlie language too points to our own remote 
past - of tomb-cairn, clanchief and bloodguilt. 
Instead of gods and goddesses we have “Hera, 


Bluffers 


Wc reach the stile together. They give way. 

Their eyes slink on behind us and their feet 
Shift. They sny 

Nothing. (Why does Angus have to greet 
Everybody? It’s a precept: / 

Greet everybody . ) And lie asks, How long 
To the bay, d’you think ? 

- Two hours. It’s not a lie 
Blurting from them, but they know they’re wrong: 
Some people make you say things you don’t mean. 
Angus will later coil them Bloody louts f 
And I’ll keep quiet to avoid a scene - 
Pose, against his certainties, my doubts, 

Hearing, as they bluff their way to bars, 

Their easy conversation: women, cars .... 


2: The Tennyson Memorial.Tennyson Down, Isle of Wight 

Like clinging to Leviathan up heref 
She shouts. 

- One worse than Milton’s fisherman 
On Norway foam! 

Angus thinks we’re queer. 

Harpoon , she points, broken off- the Tennyson 
Memorial / 

Last stab for verse / 

The gale 

Unfixes everything: tiny storms. 

Miles off, where this huge island's tail-flukes flail, 

Wreck. ships; on Shingles Bank the ebb-tide forms 
A garden of white blooms. 

And as we squat 

By Tennyson’s Memorial , she says , 

Sheltered now and serious, I cannot 
Imagine writers getting so much praise 
Ever again. 

Angus is chatting to 
A tripper. Tennyson, he’s saying. 

-Who? 



Vm a commercial man. I measure man 
By these: he slaps a pound-note on the table. 

I am pissed on Angus’s yacht on Angus’s wine . 

My hand slips to the bookrack. I say. Able 
To put a price on these then , are you? ‘Budd- 
cnbrooks* and 'Howards End 1 slap back riiy slick 
Ripuste. Books measure men, 1 growl. 

A good 

Discussion leaves me, as they say, 'sick. ■. 

At heart’.! hated , when a child , 

My sisters' easy rows; and aimed to slip . 

Out bicycling, a self-made hero, wild 
' Beyond words, beyond passion. 

! , Let’s get ship- 

, shape, Angus says. The wind has eased. Vfe’U move. 

MLy Stomach lifts at this vector of love . 

■i’i 1 1 v.'.i . 'j 1 . ' . w ‘, ra .j/ 
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high she-god and Zeus, the high he- god". 
Where rhyme is used, the effect is powerful, as 
in the passage quoted above, or: 

LEMNOSI Its very name is vile 
Ciyiemneslra should have been 
of that murderous and manless isle 
the killer queen 

Queen of women who wield knives 
or slaughtered husband’s sword. 

The Lemnos husband-killing wives. 

LEMNOS - name to be abhorred. 

There is in fact something almost Byron ic in 
the speed, rhythmic vigour and fluency of Har- 
rison's verse, and in his delight in it: 

This is my mule, a poor long-suffering hack, 
with iambic front legs and trochaic back. 

Backwards or furwards, he'll take you home 
both ways together like a palindrome. 

(Palladas 34) 

Without their music, others of Harrison's 
works arc less easy to judge. For instance, a 
collaboration with Birtwistle produced Yan 
Tan Telhera for BBC Television, described as 
“a mechanical pastoral" with revolving hill and 
two choruses of black- and white-faced sheep: 
after vnrious mishaps the opera is finnlly due 
for first performance this August on the South 
Bank and (TV. Seeing (Hnd hearing) may in- 
duce believing, but on the printed page it 
duesn't sound us if it would have appealed to 
the author's father: 

Sorry, dnd, you won't get that quatrain 
(I'd like tn be the poet my fnthcr reads!) 
ft's oil from you once saying on the train 
how moil of England's rhubarb ca me from Leeds. 

So he wrote in his poetic epistle on translating 
Smetana's Bartered Bride for the New York 
Met (also included in this volume). But this is 
just an extreme example of a tension which 
runs through all of Harrison’s work, and marks 
him out ns belonging to a particular genera- 
tion. Aggressive pride in his working-class ori- 
gins is combined with a delight in exploring 
even the most obscure byways of European 
culture: how many people have heard of Palla- 
das, the Alexandrian schoolteacher in the late 
Roman empire, whose epigrams Harrison so 
brilliantly translated? 

The most entertaining expression of this 
conflict is Harrison's homage to his old school, 
Leeds Grammar School. The Big H, with music 
by Dominic Muldowney, was first shown on 
BBC Television on Boxing Day, 1984; three 
schoolteachers ad the part of a modern Herod 
instilling in their classes the duty of massacring 
innocents, and the importance of not dropping 
bitches; as each hero returns from his task, (he 
teacher intones: 

The title I hereby award to thee 
to Grand Child Eliminator G.C.E. 

The dog Latin and the schoolboy jokes come 
thick and fast, and the puns are truly awful: 

In these days of freedom the Dogger and flesh- 

render 

can also be a Herod of the feminine gender. 

If you think mow -murder is monopolised by men 
watch bow this King Heroji does it, then think 

again. 

History is HERslory, girls, now mark (his well 
you too might be recruited Into Herod’s PREL. 

(The jPREL is Herod's hit squad, named 
anronymjcaljy from the school motto, pro rege 
let leg*.) ft must ail have been great fun (or the 
sthoolkids involved, I find it also an intensely 
nostalgic piece; for if looks back to the only 
period when it might be said that Bngland had 
a shared culture and a shared education; 
though they still teach Latin at Leedp Gram- 
- mar School, it no longer takes little-tony Har- 
risons who drop their bitches, for it is a private 
: school..' • 

. ; Harrison's most ambitious work to date is 
Medebu a sex-war opera with musip by Jacob 
Dtuckman; commissioned by the Now York 
Met ajnd finished^* year, it does not seem lo 
, Idtve been performed yet. But It Involves a 
majpf Step forward in his tirt, It is a forma! 
opera; there is, for Instance, what is. clearly a 
«forii|t.etuig by the Argonauts;-and there is a j 
# (poetically) haunting aria for Butes, reluctant 
.voyager: ,, » y.-i . 

»o<m f -whose iMp'Rarq :V.' r - : jv 
; K^otiryoiir. swraiWi (quithl 
•M ca foji sfo »; : : • s . •* ' - , 


The plot derives from the myth, conceived as 
ail its versions; it is framed in Greek and Latin 
passages from Euripides to Hosidius Geta 
(second century ad) and the Scottish Renaiss- 
ance Latinist, Buchanan. The story begins with 
the Argonauts on Lemnos, and moves to Col- 
chis for the winning of the golden fleece, and 
the meeting of Jason and Medea. Their wed- 
ding at the end of the act is repeated for Jason 
and Creusa at the start of the next act, which 
provokes the dreadful revenge of Medea on 
her rival. The final section explains why this is a 
sex-war opera. Harrison has already protested 
at the attitude of opera to women: 

Tosca, Carmen, Butterfly 
it seems all women do is die 
in music drama. 

A woman is what men desert; 
in opera (as in lifcl) men hurt 
and harm her. 

Now he takes up a theme he had explored 
carliCT in the Orestela, the conflict between the 
male and female principles: 


As the sex-war’s still being fought 
which sex does a myth support 
you should be asking. 

What male propaganda lurks 
behind most operatic works 
that music’s masking? 

Medea did not kill her children; they were 
stoned by the men of Corinth. And the opera 
ends with a father, Hercules, murdering his 
children. 

The libretto is totally professional, and no 
longer rests on translation or even adaptation: 
the basis of the act of recreation is no longer the 
text, but the myth. All the various techniques 
that he has learned over the last twelve years in 
the theatre are brought into play. One hopes 
and expects that the music will live up to this 
superb libretto. 

Harrison's poetry has always been public 
poetry, immediately accessible and directed at 
an audience rather than at the solitary reader. 
His chief weakness as a poet, that he lacks the 
ability to speak in a private voice, is in the 
theatre his greatest strength: unlike Eliot, his 


Light cakes, thin ale 


Bernard O’Donoghue 

WENDY COPE 

Making Cocoa for Kingsley Anils 
69pp. Faber. £7.95. 

0571 139779 

The title-poem of Wendy Cope’s first collec- 
tion is characteristic of its author in disclaiming 
much purport: 

li was n dream I had lost week 
And some kind of record seemed vital. 

I knew it wouldn’t be much of a poem 
But I love the title. 

But if the title does hold an implication, it 
might be paraphrased "offering something 
soothing to the conservative formalist", which 
describes the volume well enough to seem 
more than coincidence. Anti-modernist, 
blimpish grousing about poetry that doesn’t 
rhyme or scan and is difficult to understand 
threatens lo be the new consensus; this amus- 
ing book, which you can read from cover to 
cover, tum-ti-tum, in a very pleasant hour, 
could be seen as the manifesto of this view, 
couched in terms of parody. 

There is no doubting Cope’s accomplish- 
ment in her parodies of other writers ("perhaps 
the most accomplished parodist since Beer- 
hofon ,, l (he blub claims, not especially en- 
ticingly). The best are the pastiches of Eliot 
and of contemporary poets: the synoptic 


“Waste Land Limericks" would win any New 
Statesman competition. This is section five: 

No water. Dry racks and dry throats. 

Then thunder, a shower of quotes 
From the Sanskrit and Dante. 

Da. Damyata. Shantih. 

I hope you'll make sense of the notes. 

The Martian "The Lavatory Attendant" could 
rank with its prototypes, as a good parody 
should, and the Heaneyesque “ Usquebaugh” 
has a memorable evocation of the effects of 
whiskey: 

The pie-eyed, slug-witted slump 
Into soused oblivion. 

Accomplished as the best' of them are, though, 
most remain redolent of school magazine com- 
petitions - and not always of the winners: “Let 
me not to the marriage of true swine / Admit 
impediments” isn’t good enough, and this is 
true of the whole sequence from which it 
comes, “From Strugnell's Sonnets”. This series 
follows another modern fashion in the employ- 
ment of a persona, Jake (or, according to the 
blub, Jason) Strugnell. In “Mr StrugnelP, he 
Is identified as the next occupant of Larkin’s 
Mr Bleaney’s room: that is, Lukin. It seems to 
me that a heavy price is paid for the hubris, 
risked for a small joke: 

“He didn’t seem the sort for being free 
With girls or going out aad having fun. 

He bad a funny turn in 'sixty-three 


Dawn or Armageddon 


Simon ftae 

CHRISTOPHER HOPE 
Englishmen; A poem 
41pp. Heinemann. £4.95. 
0434346616 


Christopher Hope's satirical explorations, in 
both prose and poetry, ,of the attitudes and 
evasions necessary for his native South Africa's 
fanatical defence of apartheid, and “the hierar- 
chy of lavatories", culminated in his brilliant 
novel, Kruger's Alp, which won the Whitbread 
Prize in 1984. His latest work, Englishmen , “a 
poem for voices" In fourteen parts, dips back 
into history to seel; out the roots of the AM-' 
kaner Identity. Two representative compound 
ghosts, MrSilvero (distant cousin of the minor : 
character In "Gcrontion"?), and Mp Oribi, 
Whose name also has an Bliotic ring to it 
(though in met orf(>Hs the name of! a South 
African antelope) .meet on acoach.They 
“Setting oqt lo find aU we left behind?:, taking • 
“the ghost frafl, Spufo to North”, "bayelllng'V 1 


the Zulus on whose territory they encroached; 
the -Battle of Blood River, where the Zulu 
army was massacred; the Battle of Boomplats 
some ten years later jv here the gung-ho expan- 
sionist Sir Harry Smith routed Pretorius; and 
the subsequent Sand River Convention which 
gave the Boers their land back and guaranteed 
their victual independence In the Transvaal (it 
belng'fefo/trouble for the British to “let the 
Dutch? fight fop kaffirs for them’'). 

Mta Oribi vwas apparently a fly on the wall 
when the Zulu chief Dingaan had the Kom- 
mando leader Piet Retief impaled on a stake, 
an event she takes a certain pleasure in' re- 
enacting with a leather puree and “a hatpin as 
long as a bicycle spoke", Mr Silvero was pre- 
sent at Blood River and witnessed the B,oers’ 
covenant with Ood to ensure victory. If was 
spectacularly successful, with the. Zulus 
bent on self-destruction: 

1*?$* you !can say that in the main 
they' trampled, stabbed and drowned themselves: 
the festjWP.ihot. I don't know ' ./. 
how many thousands! •. ' .< \ ' 


natural habitat is the public arena. That is also 
why he understands so well the classical tradi- 
tion in the theatre: it is not just an accident of 
his education. For the Greeks, poetry was a 
public act, and therefore belonged in the 
theatre, where the spoken word fused with 
religious ritual, dance and music to extend the 
boundaries of action and speech towards the 
unknown. In the Oresteia, Tony Harrison and 
Peter Hall showed their understanding of the 
place of ritual in the theatre; and Harrison has 
always seemed dose to the ancient tragedians 
in his acceptance that poetry is part of this 
ritual context. Like them he belongs to a verbal 
not a written culture: the word is the spoken 
word. That is why he finds his natural home in 
the theatre, and that is why this book is no 
more than the. verbal notation for past and 
future perforin a n'ces. At the start of his Ores- 
tela he places' an author’s note: “This text is 
written to be performed, a rhythmic libretto for 
masks, music; and an all-male company." That 
is no mere antiquarian homage to Aeschylus, 
but a statement of poetic principle. 


And ran round shouting ’Yippee! It’s begun'.” 

We get the reference to when sexual inter- 
course began (too late for him), but the sum- 
moning Of Larkin’s ghost at all is dangerous 
here, reminding us that the best satirists can be 
funny and serious at the same time. 

The sonnets and villanelles are assured 
(the latter is a constricting form, over-used in 
this book), but the weight of the total enter- 
prise is doubtful. There are several poems ab- 
out the loss of a prized lover, the recovery of 
whom “Manifesto” claims as the raison d'Stre 
of the whole volume. And, in an entirely differ- 
ent register, there is a group of three lucid, 
compassionate poems: “On Finding an Old 
Photograph", “At 3a.m.” and the perfect 
“Tich Miller". These range beyond the accom- 
plished light verse of the reat, and - like the 
parallel of Larkin - they draw attention to its 
limitations. 

Such virtuous criticism Cope might charac- 
terize, as in “Some People”: “There’s nothing 
wrong with being innocent or high-minded." 
Certainly there is room for Cope’s cakes and 
ale, for jokes that make you laugh as you read,, 
and her intelligent wit is a pleasant rejoinder to 
the more vatic pretensions of the lyric poem to 
high Art. There are some palpable hits, on 
Eliot and Hill, for example, But by the end it 
seems rather a thin gruel. To attempt to refill 
Heaney’s glass of ulsce beatha will always be a 
higher ambition than to warm up Amis’s 
cocoa. 


.hot miss"* ; . , , • ' •. . ■ 1 r.\ DC saf.r m ptotagon- . 


crats sent out to curb his excesses are nicely 
differentiated. Mostyn Owen waxes lyrical 
over Table Mountain, while William Hogge 
grumbles, “there are no sampans here, no 
dhows, / or boys diving for money / . This 
is laundry water, for aU the light it / gives back . 
to the eye." It is Hogge who justifies the Sand . . : y • . 
River Convention with the thought, j 

should we worry? Whoever wins wiU ei^.up/i'.r, 
Englishmen.” 

That prophecy overlooks the Boers’ endur- 
ing hatred (“dreaming / of frying Englishmen 
baited with Zulu fat”), and the eventual | 

realization, succinctly expressed in Kruger's J 

Alp, thht “if you couldn’t out-gun the English, j 

you could out-vote the bastards” - that » f 1 
majority Of .the white minority could in time . 
dominate Southern Africa through the bajfoL ;; ( . • V' 
box., •. ' . ' . v - ... 

But for how long? Mr Silvero sounds tirW ^ , . 
he contemplates the. future: “DaWiV,? 1 
Armageddon, / it’s all the same to ine. A series ^ 

., of strategic halts /called progress, /a long road 

between water-holes, / A long, trek into 
. winter.” / ■; . 

-As the recent Radio 3 productionof English- : | 

men, featuring Janet SuZman. 'and Nigel 
Hawthorne, showed, Hope’spoetry ls capable . i‘ 

bfawiderangeofeffects;apd admirably suited j; 

-to the speaking voice.- The, poW maria anew . • . ti 

•J $qd exciting !. thtt. i eitir^away . 

versatile writer. * v-- 1 . • . . '■ 
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How Western is Japan? 


Frank Tuohy 

ALAN BOOTH 

The Roads to Sata: A two thousand mile walk 
through Japan 
281pp. Viking. £10.95. 

0670807761 
JOHN LOWE 
Into Japan 

214pp. John Murray. £10.95. 

0719542383 

MORTON and LUCIA WHITE 
Journeys to the Japanese 1952-1979 
173pp. University of British Columbia Press. 
£24.95. 

0774802316 

The three books under review differ com- 
pletely in their approach but all of them might 
be said to be answering the same unspoken 
question: How Western is Japan? For foreign 
observers, this is still a matter of some fascina- 
tion: they see the signs of what they regard as 
western civilization all around them, and they 
wish to know how far the Japanese people they 
meet have adapted themselves to it. 

It seems to be uncertain whether, today, this 
sort of fascination is reciprocated. Not only the 
economic relationships between East and West 
have changed. Though apparently still con- 
cerned about what foreigners think of their 
country, the Japanese see little reason to be 
interested in the rest of the world in a more 
than superficial way. The technology, wher- 
ever it came from, is aU (with the notable ex- 
ception of the Pill) available at home. Fashions 
come and go, like Royal or Presidential visits. 
Meanwhile a frequently quoted statistic in- 
forms us that 70 per cent of Japanese would 
prefer not to have anything to do with for- 
eigners. This figure is somehow more distres- 
sing to Americans than to Europeans - but if 
there is a conflict between American “friendli- 
ness” and Japanese “reserve”, perhaps neither 
of these qualities is quite what it seems. 

Alan Booth has lived in Japan for a number 
of years, but 77ie Roads to Sata deals with only 
a short period, the time taken on his 2,000-mile 
walk from Soya, the north cape, to Sata in the 
extreme south. When it came out in Tokyo, the 


book caused some adverse comment, largely 
due to a misinterpretation of the writer's pur- 
pose. His intention was not to hand out compli- 
ments, but rather to give an account of a com- 
plete experience. Anyone planning a visit and 
requiring a just, well-tempered account of 
Japan today would do better to avoid this 
book, and choose instead John Lowe's Into 
Japan. 

Lowe divides the country into ten areas, de- 
voting a chapter to each one. This is not a 
scheme which works out in practice, for the 
pleasures of tourism in such a heavily indus- 
trialized country are severely limited, and in 
any case the natives in their millions will be 
there ahead of you. The second part of each of 
his chapters turns into a general commentary 
on Japanese business, universities, religious 
groups, daily living and social life. On all these 
he has excellent things to say, writing with an 
authority and justice based on personal know- 
ledge. His final sentence, perhaps a touch 
more pessimistic than what has gone before, is: 
“It would seem that the digestive powers of 
Japanese society can absorb everything foreign 
except foreigners." 

Booth would certainly agree with this, 
although, walking down the coast-line facing to- 
wards Siberia across the Sea of Japan, he was in 
an area where foreigners arc rarely seen. 
Fluent in the language, well informed and dis- 
abused, he is in the fine tradition of hard-to- 
please travellers like Norman Douglas, Evelyn 
Waugh and V. S. Naipaul. A sharp eye and a 
good memory for detail (achieved, he confes- 
ses, with the help of a pocket tape-recorder) 
give an astonishing immediacy to his accodtit of 
incidents about which his knowledge of Japan 
must have made him well accustomed. He 
would have known that people who behave in 
unexpected ways cause immoderate disturb- 
ance, that conversation circles around a limited 
number of received ideas, that much com- 
munication is phatic or entirely non-verbal. 
Yet it is his extensive use of dialogue which is 
one of the chief delights - dialogue which for 
once doesn’t have to be reported in funny- 
foreigners' English, but has a naif, rueful quali- 
ty which exactly catches the feel of such en- 
counters. Nevertheless, writers, like television 
crews, are a part of the situation they report, 


and perhaps some part of the adverse reactions 
he encountered was due to liis physical appear- 
ance after some weeks on the road. 

Much friendliness was balanced by a number 
of untoward incidents: rcfusul to understand 
beenuse foreigners can't speak Japanese, re- 
jection by innkeepers, encounters with drunks 
and jeering children, which indicated that, in 
the national mind, the centuries of isolation 
still persist. Booth ends his journey and his 
book with a conversation with an old man who 
announces triumphantly, “You will never 
understand Japan”. 

This ambition did not occur to Morton and 
Lucia White, who went to Japan four times, 
starting in 1952, to tell the Japanese about 
American philosophy - what particular phi- 
losophy is not precisely stated. Perhaps it was 
that of John Dewey, whose ideas of “learning 
through doing" were much pushed under the 
American Occupation - and presumably later 
dropped: like everywhere else, Japan has a 
crisis in education, but illiteracy and innumcra- 
cy form no part of it. Journeys to the Japanese 
1952-1979 is really a series of thank-you letters 
to the grnteful people who looked after the 
Whites. It is henvy going, since this estimable 
couple have not crossed the barrier that sepa- 
rates those who can write from those who 
merely write things down. 

From the beginning, still under the Occupa- 
tion, when “we American professors and wives 
clung to our shoes as a symbol of our accus- 
tomed lives" (one wonders if the tataml was 
thrown out after they stood on it), they tend to 
equate increasing prosperity with becoming 
more “like us". Any non-American influence 
is considered extraordinary. The study of 
Hegel is treated as a German imposition, 
whereas others have told us that his ideas were 
adopted because they fitted in with Japanese 
beliefs at the time. Someone who speaks with a 
British accent excites comment: it was, we 
learn, “acquired while listening to the lectures 
of a young Oxford poet whose name, we think, 
was ‘Thwaite’”. The endless hospitality they 
attribute to friendliness, instead of the painful 
obligation it often must have been. 

And yet one is convinced that the Whites left 
a good impression behind them, though maybe 
it was only an impression. As far as I know, 


Down in old Hong Kong, and elsewhere 


Richard Harris 

H. J. LETHBRIDGE (Editor) 

Cari Crow’s Handbook for China 
390pp. Paperback, £7.50. 

0195837886 

All About Shanghai: A standard guidebook 
225pp. Paperback, £4.95. 

0195815947 

The Hong Kong Gnlde 1893 
137pp. Paperback, £4.50.- 
0 19 581503 3 
J. A TURNER 

Kwang Tung or Five Years In South China , . 
With an introduction by H. J. Lethbridge 
194pp. Paperback, £4.50. 

0 19 581501 7 

■ 0xfor d Unive rsity Press. 

By the end of the nineteenth century China 
became an attraction to the exploring traveller. 
The suppression of the Boxers had finally rep- 
ressed China's violent xenophobia. Inland, and 
all down the coast, treaty ports were foreign- 
built and administered, or provided with 
consular posts offering exceptional protection 
to foreigners. Steamships were by then upping 

■ themselves into liners; hotels built and man- 
aged by Europeans Jrept insanitary China pt 
bay. So guides were needed for the curious 
visitors. These four reproductions In Oxford 
paperbacks are a pleasant exercise in nostalgia, 
including as they do alt the original illustra- 
tions, tipped-ib njaps, and n scattering of art- 
deco^flayoqred advertisements. 

The most serious an dwell- informed is CbtI 
Crow's survey of all China - seen from 
Shanghai, admittedly, hut comprehensive. 
First published b£for£,fo e World War, 
this edition: was of : 1933, by which time 
• Shanghai’s character was i,n full bloom, though 
' . .jolted by trbublef iq 1925 and by the threal of 
Japanese aggression • in' ^ ^1932.* By 'contrast, 


Peking was already a decaying imperial dty - 
brambles were spreading on its crumbling walls 
- though it offered a fistful of evocatively 
named hotels: Grand Hotel de Pekin, Grand 
Hotel des Wagons-Lits, du Nord, Central, 
Astor and Palace. 

Crow was an American journalist , mastering 
information about China from the limited 
sources then available. Even today’s tourists 
might do worse than take this book with them. 
Amid the coverage of every province and pro- 
vincial capital the reader will come across small 
legacies from treaty port days that have sur- 
vived in the new China: the British, with their 
Indian experience, picked out hill-stations or 
founded summer resorts wherever China's 
long and mostly unrewarding coastline offered 
suitable beaches backed by wooded hills and 
then furnished them with hotels and villas. 
Nowadays on such heights or by sandy 
beaches, the Chinese Communist Party is hap- 
py to hold its conferences. 

The Hong Kong Guide 1893 and All About 
Shanghai are less substantial period pieces, at 
best dusted-down corners of nostalgia. The 
work of a dutiful government- servant, the 
Hong Kong guide is naturallystuffy, written it 
would seem in free time: office hours ten to 
four, “with an interruption for a long tiffin qt 
noon”. When the British had token over in 
1841 - a year before the Treaty of Nanking 
formally inserted this new jewel in Queen Vic- 
toria’s newly assumed crown - there were ab- 
out 4,000 Chinese inhabitants, fishermen and 
farmers; by 1891 the census found 8,545 Euro- 
peans and Americans and 210,995 Chinese (all. 
but a handful of whom were classed as "na- 
tives^)* 

Fifty years of history are here, celebrated 
with bubbling imperial pride. Thus successive 
blows which brought the Chinese to heel are 
complacently set down! in one case “a few 
‘ broadsides'! and the enemy (lodi'up the Cdast at 

;■ C ■utA-Utl j faUis V« V ■ 


Amoy, Captain Bourchier “directed his batter- 
ies for nearly two hours with tremendous 
effect”; at Chusan, the island in the Yangtse 
estuary favoured by some as an alternative 
base to Hong Kong, British men -of- war 
opened their broadsides on the town and 
“made sad havoc in a very short time". 

We are led past a procession of governors, 
each worth a comment: at one extreme, Sir . 
Hercules Robinson's rule in the 1860s was “re- 
markable for extraordinary progress”, where- 
as, disastrously, Sir John Pope Hennessy in 
1877 “soon began to espouse the cause of the 
natives", finding himself in no time socially 
isolated. Despite the completion of the Peak 
Tramway in 1888, Hong Kong had little to 
offer the visitor; no mention in the guide, H, J. 
Lethbridge notes, even of Chinese food or of 
antique dealers. 

The Shanghai guide of 1934 blows the confi- 
dent salesman’s trumpet. Its evidently Amer- 
ican author presents a “Whoopee" city of * ? hlgh 
hnts and low necks; long tails and short knick- 
ers; inebriates and slumming puritans”. The 
Casanova, Canidrome, Palais Majestic and 
Ambassador advertise their cabarets with nev- 
er fewer thon one hundred dance hostesses 
instantly available - most of them white Rus- 
sians. Pidgin English gels a mention, as also in 
Crow's compendium, though'Crow is . rather 
more conscious of how insulting the use of this 
lingo would be to an educated Chinese. To 
>, loseface' , ,Crowremjndsus l lsapidgin, nota 
Chinese expression. Certainly life could be 
very agreeable for most of the business com- 
munity and for the soldiers stationed there to 
defend them if necessary. But while Shanghai 
grew as a major Chinese centre of publishing, 
theatre, film-making iuid urgent political de- 
bate; the foreigners’ Shanghai had no such in- 
tellectual content; if a literary claim to fame is 
sought, it may be far Nofil Coward who, re- 
doveringjfrom flu in n ; Shanghai jiatel in Janu- 
vs v . iVU’t is 4 ;Ti lU* - , j . 



Bronze statue of a girl putting her hair up, by Paul 
Troubetxkoy, 1866-1933(7}. Bomln fluty, 
Troubetzkoy worked tn the United States where he 
became known for his portrait statuettes of Red 
Indians. This bronze will be offered for sale at 
Christie's, South Kensington, on June 10. 

nobody has yet written a readable account of 
that benign yet peculiar period of the Amer- 
ican Occupation and its aftermath. But, read- 
ing the Whites, one comes to know something 
of what it was like. 


ary 1930, rattled off the script of Private Lives 
in four days. < 

In all three of these guides the presence of 
missionaries gets a mention; fishers of men, 
they were able after 1860 to penetrate China’s 
interior, where a vast haul could be brought in 
if only the nets were skilfully cast. J. A. TUr^ 
ner, tfie Wesleyan missionary who arrived in 
1886, may have shared such hopes, and have 
seen Chinese as "heathen" who worshipped 
“idols”, but he must have abandoned such 
views when he left five years later, never to 
return. His account of the China he experi- 
enced in up-country Kwangtung province Is 
singularly unprejudiced, alert, curious arid 
vividly described. 

He had difficulties of course. Bandits and 
burglars were to be guarded against; the 
passer-by in the street might mutter “Foreign 
devill Kill!" In the home, too, enormous spiders 
could take shelter behind pictures, cock- 
roaches munch thek way through the binding 
of books, and bookworms do the rest. Suits 
could get mould in a day or two, if left in the 
humid atmosphere. « 

None of this quenched Turner’s appetite. He 
goes down a Canton shopping street admiring 
the skills of porcelain, furniture, metalwork or 
silk embroidery. He explores caves, is carried, 
up a mountain, bouncing in a light wicker 
chair, by cheerful and resolute men to visit a 
distant monastery. He tries to grasp the nature 
or Chinese history, finding that a "Liberal Par- 
ty hnd been sot up in 1 100", but Conservatives 
soon suppressed it. Geomnncy was the real . 
problem of cultural conflict. Every Chinese 
was sensitive about the spirits of the land. Rall- 
. ways were built without thought for such sensi- 
bilities; telegraph poles strode across the land- . 
scape regardless; church spires were particu- 
larly offensive. All aspects of the Chinese 
scene. captured Turner's attention ami ail. bis 
comments are liyelyi,. i ; , j , , .i 

,-i \>\ 'i f u>{ tjf.'’ 
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Time and the man of letters 


Gavan Daws ___ 

When the public library of the colony of Vic- 
lorin, Australia, opened in Ihe city of Mel- 
bourne in the 1850s, il opened to everyone. 
You did not need a Idler from some respect- 
able person to qualify you for a reader's ticket - 
an impulse to read was enough to qunlify you. 

If l hod been fourteen or older in those years, I 
could have come in off Ihe street like everyone 
else, passing by the Hall of Busts - more than a 
hundred great minds represented, all from 
European countries - continuing straight on 
into the reading room, and finishing up close 
enough to the books to sec the titles stamped in 
gold on the bindings. There were no attendants 
to block the reader from getting at what he 
wanted. This was trustees' policy, (o foster 
actual reading rather than perpetuate the con- 
dition of wailing to read. So \ could have 
picked the volume of my choice from the 
shelves with my own hands, found myself a 
chair, and turned to page one; total elapsed 
time less than five minutes. Now read on. 

Tgot there in the 1950s, a hundred years too 
late for instant access. Quite early, in fact, 
things had begun to come between the render 
and what he wanted to read, hirst it was the 
binders of .scientific journals. They used to take 
so lung about their work that bound volumes 
came on to the shelves six or seven years old. 
Then in the 1870s it wns Marcus Clarke. He 
was a man of letters, not of catalogue cards. He 
had written one of the enriy great Australian 
novels, For The Term Of His Natural Life , 
about a man in the colonics on a long sentence, 
and at the library he fell cursed and afflicted by 
solitary hard labour and the dreadful slowness 
of the passage of time. Fie died at thirty-five in 
1881, leaving as the visible record ol ten years' 
employment (In the ill-tempered worts of a 
successor) only some badly kepi minute books 
and a worse than badly kept catalogue of 
bibiographies that were his special charge. 

The library was mostly the creation of Red- 
mond Barry. He was chairman of Ihe board of 
trustees from the beginning to his death in 
1880, a judge in the colony's courts, an Angli- 
can Irishman who loved England and a man 
with big ambitions for Melbourne readers. 
When the library got going properly the read- 
ing room had 650 chairs. Many nights all seats 
were taken, with an overflow of the chairless 
squatting In the aisles on the coco-malting 
floor, quietly and In good order, reading. Any- 
one could write in the suggestion book, but 
Redmond Barry had a whole suggestion book 
to himself, and he wanted a collection Id Mel- 
bourne second only to the one at the British 
Museum Library, in his own time. His thinking 
started with everything cited by Gibbon and 
. extended to everything worthwhile published 
since 184Q - Twenty-five years of Barry , and the 
Melbourne Public Library had 100,000 
volumes an its shelves, a quarter of a million 
readers a year, and more branches in the col- 
ony of Victoria than there were in the whole of 
England. Melbourne in the 1880s was a re- 
markable city. It came to be called marvellous 
Melbourne, mostly by people who lived there. 


If you were looking for the fourth biggest 
Shakespeare collection on earth, the Mel- 
bourne Public Library was the place to find it. 

When the library arrived at its fifteenth 
anniversary the chief librarian, E. La Touche 
Armstrong, was moved to think of a new read- 
ing room, one with a dome. His mind was not 
on making the place easier and speedier for 
renders, just grander. He travelled and saw the 
Library of Congress and the British Museum, 
and he wanted the Melbourne dome to look 
like theirs, only bigger. He got the Victorian 
government to pay for one higher and wider 
than any in the world short of the Pantheon and 
St Peter’s in Rome, and at any rate the biggest 
on earth in ferroconcrete. 

Under the dome you were still free to get at 
thousands of volumes with your own hands, 
unobstructed by attendants, but the shelves 
went so high up the wall that you might have to 
use n fireman’s ladder. Another main hazard 
was that from an early date bits of ceiling began 
to break loose and fall, landing among or on . 
readers; and the trustees had to take out risk 
insurance bused upon the design and materials 
of the biggest dome ever built on earth in ferro- 
concrete. The reading room under the dome 
wns Ihe first place where I ever sat down and 
seriously tried to read u long book that I had 
found from a card catalogue. In (he 1950s bits 
were still falling, though mainly only surface 
plaster from around the central lantern, and 
this was not considered a disincentive to read- 
ing. In later years a friend of a friend saw Frank 
“Typhoon" Tyson, retired from thumping Au- 
stralian batsmen about the head and body in 
favour of emigration and a job at a Melbourne 
private school for boys, reading Romeo and 
Juliet without a helmet. 

You could still walk straight into the library, 
still no ticket required, so it was an act purely 
voluntary, even gratuitous, on the part of me 
and my friends to pause on the way up the 
reading room steps, reach out at arm’s length, 
and drop out punched tram tickets in a blue 
and white vase, received 1897, reproduction of 
fifteenth-century majolica ware from Flor- 
ence, original in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London, England. We thought this 
behaviour was original with us; but in 1958, 
when I thought I was about to leave Mel- 
bourne, I actually took the trouble to lean over 
and look in the vase, and what I saw was a 
mulch of tram tickets the better part of a foot 
deep-years more reading time than my friends 
and I could ever have accounted for. It was a 
revelation. A whole population had been drop- 
ping their tram tickets in there too, perhaps 
before we were bom, perhaps as long as there 
had been Melbourne trams, if not majolica 
vases. What I was looking at was surely the 
biggest collection of punched Swanston Street 
tram tickets on earth. 

Underneath the reading room was the news- 
paper room. Down there you could sit safe 
from falling dome pieces. In fact there were no 
sudden moves of any kind. Here you could not 
fetch your reading yourself. There were atten- 
dants. When they reached the newspaper room 
■ I never know, but they had the look of being 
Inside for a long stretch, breathing old air, 
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historic, molecules trapped down there long at the Archives Nntionales in Paris (reader’s 

ago. perhaps dating from the time when the ticket but no dome) for a box of manuscript 

colonies federated and Australia became a papers to be delivered, I stumbled upon an 

nation even greater mystery about elapsed lime. 1 was 

The attendants’ uniform was a grey dust- going through the letters of a man who had 

coat , and in the front pocket of each, at the hip, been in Polynesia in the nineteenth century, 

there rode a bottle of the newspaper room He had written innumerable letters, fathered 

house wine, screwtop tawny port. You would many children, and had done any number of 

ask for your old newspaper, and the attendant other things, including some decades of doc- 

would nod and walk away, receding from your toring among the islanders. Why , I wondered 

view at the pace of a tide gently outgoing, to as 1 waited, did he seem to be able to get so 

disappear behind the Staff Only screen . Often much more done than I ever managed? Where 

he was gone so long you grew faint from thirst, did he find the time? To be sure, he did not 

So you would step across Swanston Street to have to wait for books and papers to be deli- 

the old Travellers Rest Hotel for a beer, and vered. But then, just on the matter of putting 

then back to the deep still silence of the news- words on paper, I had the advantage by far. He 

paper room, where at last a head might come used a steel nib and inkwell. I had followed the 

out at tortoise pace from behind the Staff Only arrow of twentieth-century technology, mov- 
screen and its mouth would open and say: Bad mg from serious fountain pen (gold nib, screw 
luck, at the binders, care to wait, back later this top , refutable reservoir), to portable manual 

year maybe next. typewriter, to electric machine (self-correct- 

l waited until 1958. Before I left Melbourne I ing), and finally to computer keyboard (with 

looked behind the Staff Only screen, and there hard disk). Still this nineteenth-century man 
were all the papers. I could reach out and touch outwrites me, as to speed and endurance both, 

them with my own hand, no attendant visible, I decided to do a test run. I wrote out one of 
but away in the far stacks the single solitary his letters by hand, copying as fast as I could. It 

sound of metal screwtop against glass thread, took a long time. Then I counted how many 
There wns a message in that bottle, if only I had letters he had written, and worked out how 

been able to read it then: Life is short, histori- long it would take me to copy them all: 200 
cal research is long. years. If I wrote like a demon I could bring it 

Melbourne Public Library is getting ready down to 150 but even this left me with a great 
for the next 200 years. There will be a new set deal to ponder. 

of buildings, incorporating the old dome, plus I took the question to a friend of mine, a 
a new reading room, underground, roofed by a physicist, and he said a friend of his had raised 

version of the dome reversed, pointing down- the very same point, about Voltaire and how 

ward. There will be high-tech information re- much he had put on paper. And this had led 

trieval, and advanced conservation. The talk is him to hypothesize that in the twentieth cen- 
of embrittlement, the crumbling of twentieth- tury the universe must somehow have speeded 
century high-acid paper over time, and of ways up, everything in it, the whole system, and 
to fend it off; how to preserve original docu- because we were all inside the system we did 

ments by making them available to readers not notice we were being short-changed for 

only on microfilm; and physical security - how time. I liked the sound of this. But in less time 
to cope with possible disasters, fires, floods ' than it took to get more papers delivered at the 
and bombs. It all sounded familiar when I was Archives Nationales, another question sur- 
est there. I had just come from working in a faced. Why were library attendants affected so 
collection in Europe so secure that the reading much more seriously than the rest of us? Be- 
room doors, always shut, have no handles, and hind those Staff Only screens, time obviously 
to leave, even just to stretch the legs, you have went hurtling by at a rate utterly devastating to 
to apply for a metal tag that electronically re- human accomplishment. Attendants went in 
leases the concealed lock. . young and strong and emerged - if they 

One day when the tag failed to work and we emerged at all - spent and old. If the attendant 

were all locked in, I thought of a man I know system had prevailed in Vpltaire's day he never 
who organizes his research a different way. He would have finished his book, 

throws bottles in the sea with messages in them Recently I was back at the Melbourne Public 

and waits to see where they turn up. The idea library - now the State Library of Victoria - 
came to him when he was giving lectures on a for the first time in almost thirty years, to find 
cruise ship that specializes in educational tour- that they had just been through their first com- 

Isin for the well-off in Antarctic waters. He got plete stocktaking for a century and a quarter, 

everyone tq drink wine, re-cock the bottles in which they turned up all sorts of interesting 

with a message inside, and throw them in, things, including Redmond Barry’s notebook 

mostly in Drake Passage, where the west wind with all the works cited by Gibbon, and sixteen 

drift sweeps between South America and busts in the basement, all that remained of the 

Antarctica. He threw in twenty bottles and has original hundred and more. I looked in the 

heard of about five so far, ranging In tune from vase on the reading room steps. It was empty, 
twenty-six to eighty months. The quickest was All the Swanston Street tram tickets were 
to a beach in Tasmania. The slowest was to a gone. I did not ask where. . 

beach on Easter Island. So - you drink the wine 

and throw the bottles in and the attraction is in SEVENTY-FIVE YE AKb U JN 
how long it takes to show up, if it ever does. . . R ]Q] . . d revieW 0 f 

And this is the research. It takes as long as it Memb^re of the Family, from 

The bottle to E eater Isleed went around which lhae “ fr0CU are ,akm: 

Antarctica through the South Atlantic, across ... . There are some delightful Western 
the Indian Ocean, south of Australia and New personalities in these tales, who are content to 
Zealand, and out into the Pacific^ unob- define themselves by their works rather than 
structed, to be swept north into lower Iati- by words (the Virginian himself is introduced 
hides, fetching up at last on a beach. It moved among them as a kind of touchstone - a subtle 

fit something like twenty-one centimetres a mi- method of avoiding what is called “good 

mite for eighty months. I calculate that this was analysis” by the average novelist) , arid always 

about the pace of the newspaper rdora atteh- contrive to keep their morals judiciously 
dants at the .Melbourne Public Library in the concealed . . . The true Westerner not only 
1950s, There is another man tracking the, , refrained from exhibiting his moral standard in 
movements of feral camels in central Australia public, blit invariably attributed his most 

■ , by means of a message-sending collar, satellite- ' . exemplary acts of charity or humility to malign 
: connected, If those collars had been available motives. Of all the latter-day novelists who 
.thirty years ago, i t would b<£ possible to know : have explored the literary possibilities of the 
where the attendants went, and what track vanished West (which , by the way , is not to be 
they followed while they were gone, put that is ■ . rediscovered in Western or Northern Canada, 

. Bfi: academic question V. •/. where the foundations ofsodal order were laid 


.Manuscript provides four pages of a previously unrecorded tragedy : t g 
■ •; | written dnea 1606-1609. . , .■ • vT- - \ ■ ’/ . • || 
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: connected ,: If those collars pad been available motives. Of all the latter-day novelists who 
.thirty years ago, i l would b<£ : possible to know 1 have explored the literary possibilities of the 
where the attendants went, and what track ’ vanished West (which, by the way, is not to be 
! they followed while they were gone, put that is . rediscovered in Western or Northern Canada, 

. ap academic question;. , , •/. where the foundations ofrodal order were laid 

!' It was' at the. British Museum, yvaitiug for > Oven in Prince Rupert's day) Owen Wister is 
* boolp; that I did fay oWn first series of time arid the only one who has grasped the psychological 

distance calculationsfortbe intending reader, realities that lay behind this ail-pervading 
showing that it took less time on average to fly i niauvaise honte , ■ . . The West was not only a 
fioto any point in the London, jnclu- v picturesque wilderness, . but also a stale of 
V slve of baggage delivery at the carousel, than it ' niind; arid that historical fact is set forth even 
.Old .to travel by London bids pr [tube to the nipteclearly in thhse short Stories than in-^Hw. 

:• British Museum Library , get you^ nooks deli- 1 '.-. Virginian”, which is npt surpassed as a picture . 

i :K. 'i of niaflnereeven; by Mark Twain’s romances 0* 

■^ra®[^faiater.aj^ta, t whiie'i was wpitmg J tife Mis^ibbf river tife. : v " 
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Letters 

The Problem of God 

Sir, - When six people are asked to "consider 
' ways in which belief in, and ideas about. God 
impinge on a number of areas of human activ- 
ity and thought” (May 23), il is predictable that 
some of them will be tempted to include 
attacks on people with no belief in God, and 
that some such people will be provoked to 
I reply; but Brian Pippard and Roger Scruton 

• really must be answered. 

. Professor Pippard begins his article with an 

ambiguous statement of his agnosticism - 
“neither believing nor disbelieving in a sup- 
reme being, lacking indeed any personal ex- 
perience which might allow me to attach a 
'» meaning to the idea” - and then comments: 

“To make this state of ignorance an excuse or 
even an incentive to attack the beliefs of 
others , as some do, seems to me indefensible.” 

He immediately follows the tradition of agnos- 
ticism by politely refraining from attacking the 
beliefs of theists but rudely attacking the be- 
liefs of atheists - comparing them with tone- 
deaf people who deny the meaning of music, 
which begs the question in the tradition of 
theological controversy. 

Professor Pippard ends his article with 
another gratuitous sneer at “the efforts of the 
professional atheist, who must produce better 
arguments than bluff common sense to laugh 
away the certainty of those who are convinced 
of God’s presence within them". Most atheists 
certainly prefer common sense to logic- 
chopping and laughter to abuse, but serious 
atheists actually do produce more subtle argu- 
ments drawn from philosophy (see Leszek 
Kolakowski’s article), from social science (see 
Raymond Firth's article), and even from natu- 
, ral science (pace Professor Pippard). 

Professor Scntton's article is altogether 
more objectionable, being a fine example of 
the amalgam technique. He unscrupulously 
identifies three different sets of phenomena - 
Marx’s and Nietzsche's individual critiques of 
1 ^thelsm^ later phUosphical systems vaguely de- 
) scribed as “Marxian" and “Nietzschean" “reli- 
i grans" or "superstitions”, and the Later politi- 
cal systems of left-wing and right-wing totali- 
tarianism. Apart from the outrageous personal 

• libels on Marx and Nietzsche, who are alleged- 
i ly responsible for mass murders; perpetrated. 

; long after their deaths, he emphasizes the 

general point that Communist and Fascist atro- 
dries are unique because they are based on 
• . “the naturalistic view of man” - atheist human- 

• ism. But are they really so very different from 
all the atrocities which have disfigured the 
whole of human history and which have been 
based on myths of nation, race, church and 

! state, justified by supematuralistic views of 
► ■ man? Do the horrors of Communism and Fasc- 
ism really represent a moral quantum leap 
; from the long traditions of dictatorship and 
•J slavery, heresy-hunts and witch-hunts, Holy 
^ Wars and Holy Inquisitions, pogroms of Jews 
«•: in Europe and massacres of aboriginal popula- 
tions in other countries , culminating in the nuc- 
lear bomb (first used by Western democrats in 
the name of Christian civilization)? 

Scruton’s article is surely an instance of the 
religious view that any lie will do in the service 
of faith, and an Insult to all the non-religious 
people who oppose both left-wing and right- 
. -ii wing totalitarianism just as much as he does 
i' and who defend humanity without calling it 
sacred or divine. 

•[! NICOLAS WALTER. 

Rationalist Press Association, 88 Islington High 
); Street, London Nl. 

: : ' , ... • j ; 

j; 'The Faber Book of 
■\ Political Verse' 

^ Sir, George Steiner complains about the 
"numbing’’ simplifications in Tom' Paulin's 
!' preface to The Fdber Book of Political Verse 
. (May ,23). But it would be hard to imagine a 
simplification more numbing than the one with 
: ' wfi|ch he follows up his complaint. “If so much 
.. of classic writing is ’dlitist’ in its technical 
; . resourced and appeal, this is", he explains, 

; “very obviqusiy because' literature of a more 
concentrated, self-conscious sort will always 
draw pri more Complex and richly referential 

, leyelsqf disequrae and linderttandingl Motions 

,'L of spirit Which aim at perfection are, as Spinoza 
| - reifands tis, difficult.^ ’ •* ? 


Nothing in this explanation is very obvious. 
There is no obvious reason why the concentra- 
tion or self-consciousness of a literary text 
should always depend upon the complexity of 
its discourse or the richness of its reference. 
Counter-examples are essy to find; the lyrics of 
Blake, for example, or the poetry, or prose, of 
Hardy. Besides, complexity of discourse and 
richness of reference are not in themselves 
“dlitist”. It depends on the kinds of complexity 
and richness which we have in mind, indeed 
the argument that language and thought are 
dlitist inasmuch as they are difficult is little 
more than one among many characteristic 
devices by which an dlite seeks to maintain its 
privilege. Steiner's reference to Spinoza is 
revealing. It adds nothing to the force of his 
argument but nicely establishes the writer’s 
credentials at the same time as warning off the 
less-knowing reader. Now that is diitist. 

MICHAEL ARMSTRONG. 

IS Furzedown Road, Southampton, 

'The Audit of War' 

Sir, - Robert Skidelsky’s peevish little letter 
(May 23) entirely confirms the justice of my 
analysis in The Audit of War so far as the 
British tradition in education and training is 
concerned. He may choose to adopt the role of 
“academic” observing the British scene from 
the distance of his state-funded balloon, but / 
was writing (to repeat the words of my preface 
for the benefit of the evidently myopic) “an 
operational study" intended to cast light on 
Britain's post-war decline as an industrial soci- 
ety; and I certainly see myself as taking part 
metaphorically in the board-room discussions 
of a conglomerate losing market share. If l may 
remind Professor Skidelsky, unless this loss is 
reversed there is likely to be a smaller and 
smaller rake-off through the taxpayer available 
to support the high-minded activity of being 
“academics discussing historical matters”. 

Moreover, it seems to me characteristic of 
the “liberal arts” tradition of British education 
that Skidelsky should regard it as a “mistake" if 
Britain’s contemporary problems be dealt with 
in your columns in a spirit of active engage- 
ment rather than the remotely “academic”. I 
would suggest fo him that it is just as legiti- 
mate, and possibly more constructive, to 
attack the question of British economic decline 
from the standpoint of a board-room as from a 
seminar room or senior common-room; and 1 
am sure that the TLS has (he breadth of mind 
and culture to encompass all three. 

CORRELLI BARNETT. 

Catbridge House, Bast Carieton, Norwich. 

Paisley Pattern 

Sir, - J. P- Kenyon’s bewilderment (Letters, 
May 30) at the use of “to get aff at Paisley" to 
mean coitus interruptus is easily explained: he 
lives fo Fife, which is on the east coast of 
Scotland. For many west-coasters, particularly 
Glaswegians, there used to be (and for some 
still are) but two train journeys a year - to and 
from Wemyss Bay at the Fair fortnight, where 
the Clyde steamers leave to go down to 
Rothesay. Paisley is the last stop before 
Glasgow on the journey back; to get aff at 
Paisley, therefore, is to stop short of going the 
whole way. 

JAMES CAMPBELL. 

76cCbnlngham Road, London W12. 

Sir, - On Merseyside the practice of coitus 
interruptus was, and may still be, referred to as 
“getting off at Edge Hill", this being the last 
station before Liverpool Lime Street. 

GEbPFRBYDAY. ' ' 

Magdaieno College. Cambridge. 

Sir, - A native of that burgh. I can only offer 
rather embarrassed response to J. P, Kenyon s 
request (Letters, May 30) for further back- 
ground to the expression “getting aff at 

Edwin Morgan^ as claimed it suggests coitus 
Interruptus. Perhaps. In my teens it was taken 
to mean stupidity on the grounds that anyone 

wiltinelv Rettingoff busor train in the wastes of 
Paisley - father than taking the extra ten 
minutes and Waiting for Glasgow- was not the 

, ^^vfe^fupported the local footM.ciub^St 


Mirren - for years with mounting depression 
but with no evident affective disorder, I’d 
suggest this usage has the greater claim to 
authenticity. Getting off at Gilmour Street (the 
ground at Love Street no longer merits a halt) 
week after week is a sure sign of shrinking wit. 

BRIAN MORTON. 

213 Upland Road. Dulwich. London SE22. 

'Moderns and 
Contemporaries' 

Sir, - As I observed in my review (May 9) , John 
Lucas leaps eagerly into the thick of invisible 
debates. 1 am loath to encourage him in this 
exercise, but he accuses me (Letters, May 23) 
of misrepresenting him, and asserts that I did 
not read his essays. Alns, I did. 

The factual point on which he seeks to 
correct me is thnt, according to him, I wrongly 
remarked that the places of first publication 
are not provided. My complaint was that “the 
times and places of first publication are not 
provided"; they arc not. Perhaps Professor 
Lucas supposes that merely mentioning the 
papers in which reviews appeared is n satisfac- 
tory form of reference. Perhaps, too, he 
believes that he reported my comment accur- 
ately enough. But if so there is nt> aTguing with 
him. 

DAVID SEXTON. 

1 1 Selwyn Road, Cambridge. 

'My Sweet Lord' 

Sir, - A. David Jones has written an interesting 
review (May 23) of Peter B. Clarke’s Black 
Paradise and Kim Knott's My Svteet Lord: The 
Hare Krishna movement. However, I am a 
trifle perplexed when Mr Jones writes, “Kim 
Knott is quick to point out that organizations 
which campaign against ‘cults', such as the Deo 
Gloria Trust and FAIR (Family Action In- 
formation and Rescue), sometimes subject 
those they endeavour to save to worse treat- 
ment than they would experience within a reli- 
gious movement.” Not only is there no founda- 
tion for this statement, but a very careful read- 
ing of Knott's book provides little or no sup- 
port for the contention either. Beyond the 
blandest of comments on. FAIR'S stance, 
occupying .a few paragraphs on page 79 of the 
book, there is nothing to sustain Jones's asser- 
tion. ■ 

FAIR’S essential role is to support families 
when a son or daughter, husband or wife, joins 
a New Religious Movement. It does not cam- 
paign against “cults” hut merely seeks; as well, 
to alert the public to some of the. malpractices 
that sometimes characterize the activities of 
some New Religions. In that way FAIR may be 
doing more for religious freedom than some of 
its critics have often appreciated. 

M. T. M. CASEY McCANN. 

Hat 2, Temple House, 36 High Street, Sevenoaks, 
Kent. 

'Buil din gs for Music' 

Sir, - In his review of Michael Forsyth's Build - 
lags for Music (AprU25) SherbanCantacuzino 
writes: “Vauxhall, the author reminds us, is the 
Russian Vokzal, which originally meant con- . 
cert-hall.” This is nonsense; the Muscovites, ' 
greatly Impressed by the splendid Vauxhall 
Gardens, created a copy, and subsequently the 
first railway station to be constructed In Mos- 
cow was sited next to the garden. As a result 
vokzal is the Russidn name for railway station 
(see the Oxford RusSian-English Dictionary or 
any other reputable Russian-English diction- I 
ary) and has nothing whatever to do with : 
concert-halls. 

J. B. GARROD. 

6 niedcsTelUert, Mens, Belgium. ■ 

The first phase of the restoration of Charleston 
Farmhouse,, the former home of Vanessa Boll, 
and Duncan, Grant, is now complete and the 
house will open to the public for the first time: 
on June 8. Opening, bouts are-.betweeii 2pm 
and 6pm on Wednesdays, Thursdays, Satur- 
. . days and Sundays (and on August Bank 
Holiday Monday) each week until the 6nd of 
October; the admission fee will be £l.S0. The 
' Charleston Trust hopes to complete the second 
.. , phase of restoration by April 1987, , , . 



Rebel Rock 

The Politics of Popular 
Music 

JOHN STREET 

In 1985 rock musicians turned their 
voices to world issues: the 
suffering and starvation in Africa; 
financial devastation in America's 
farm bowl; apartheid In South 
Africa. In doing so they found 
themselves dealing with 
governments, big business, politics 
and the record industry in a way 
that is without precedent. 

With examples ranging from Soviet 
propaganda to the Moral Majority, 




considerable emotional and 
political power of rock music, and 
describes how record companies, 
radio stations and musicians 
themselves make political 




hears. 

256 pages, illustrated, hardback 
£18.50 (063U4344 0) 
paperback £8.95 (0 631 14345 9) 


The Girls In the 


Gang 

ANNE CAMPBELL 

’A remarkable account of how 
people come to accept what 
appears at first sight 
intolerable— the casual killings, 
the fire-bombings, the warfare and 
the violence of the streets.’ 

Jeremy Seabrook, Now Society 
’As well written and as gripping as 
a novel. 1 • „ : 

Elizabeth Lyttleton Sturtz, New 
York Times Book Review ’ . 

288 pages, illustrated, £10.50 
(0 631 133747) # _ ^ 

paperback £7.95 (0 631 14926 0) 


The 

Imprisonment 
of Women 

RUSSELL P. DOB ASH, R. 
EMER SON D OBASH and 
SUE GUTTERIDGE 

Examining the development of 
women's prisons from the 18th 
centuiv to the present, the authors 
contrast the harsh reality of prison 
life with the ideologies and policies 
that underpin them. They show 
■ how the imprisonment of women 
has been shaped not only by penal 
demands, but also by patriarchal 
'.assumptions about ttie nature of 
women criminals. . 

224 pages, illustrated, hardback 
£26,00 (0G31 143181) 
paperback £7.95 (0631 14319 X) 
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Talking brains 


R. V, Holdsworth 

DENJONSON 

Every Man in Ills Humour 

Swan Theatre, Stralford-upon- Avon ' 

T. S. Eliot asserted that Every Man in His 
Humour was “not the play in which Jonson 
found his genius”, Jonson took the opposite 
view. In his folio Works of 1616, where the 
setting is changed from the quarto's Florence 
to London, he saluted the play as his first fruits, 
thus quietly obliterating several earlier pieces, 
and modestly added that it was “one such . . . 
as other plays should be". Both estimates can 
be defended. Every Man In is classically Jonso- 
nian in its parade of blinkered obsessives who 
much prefer fantasy to fact and who make 
language (which Jonson believes always “Imi- 
tates the public riot") the first casualty in the 
ensuing war against cominonsense. The play 
yields two of Jonson’s most vivid case-studies: 
the pseudo >soldicr Bobadill, one of the great 
Jonsoninn exponents of the use of jargon to 
mystify and impress, nnd the pathologically 
jealous Kitely, n star role for Onrrick, Kean, 
mill Mac ready und possibly for Shakcspcnre, 
who neted in the first production and plun- 
dered the part for Olhetlo. Kitely, a chronic 
solipsist, utters a dnrkcr truth about himself 
than he realizes when he declnres o longing to 
be “free master of mine own free thoughts", as 
docs Bobadill when he confesses “I love a 
cleanly and quiet privacy above nil the tumult 
and roar of fortune." 

On the other hand Every Man in seems de- 
cidedly un-Jonsonian, and unconvincing, in its 
attempt to be b romantic comedy which mat- 
ters because human beings can change and 
come together and the plot can show them 
doing it. True, there is a great deal of talk 
about love, mutual understanding, and re- 
form. “There is", announces Old KnowcU, 
father of the nominal hero, “a way of winning 
more by love, / And urging of the modesty, 
than fear." Kitely in one of his supposedly 
saner moments agrees: "use the soft, persuad- 
ing way .... More winning than enforcing the 
consent". And obligingly the merry Justice 
Clement, after Edward's marriage, comes up 
with a dedication of the final festival "to 
friendship, love, and laughter". But Kitely and 
the clowns, splendidly impervious to sticks let 
alone carrots, rapidly sabotage such comfort- 
ing notions of human community. Incapable of 
change, they turn, and turn us, away from the 
plot to luxuriate in the exotic and secluded 
terrain of their own minds, offering, instead of 
anything so dull as reason or commonsense, 
seductive. verbal adventures concerning the op- . 


erations of the "new disease", a solution to 
excessive expenditure on national defence, 
and appropriately, red herrings. The problem 
is that Jonson has not yet recognized the formal 
implications of his own impetus towards a vi- 
sion of human beings as fundamentally and 
unbridgeably divided, a vision for which the 
New Comedy (and Shakespearean) plot of Ev- 
ery Man in, with its themes of individual and 
social wholeness, is exactly the wrong vehicle. 
Indeed, his greatest comedies succeed by 
“doing without a plot”, as Eliot famously 
noted, substituting what Jonson called the 
“centre attractive” of a unifying symbol (an 
inheritance, the philosopher's stone) and a 
sharply restricted location (a bedchamber, a 
house vacated by its owner). In Every Man in, 
however, the festive destination, busily pur- 
sued through twenty changes of scene between 
Hoxton and Coleman Street, remains to dis- 
tract us with the implausible message that real- 
ity is superior to delusion, and monsters can 
turn into men. 

In John Cnird's excellent production one all 
but forgets about this mismatching, until he 
colls attention to it with sonic tinkering in the 
finnlc. The dense, bitty clutter of the Jonsonian 
urban scene, through which his characters 
seem to float like brains suspended in formal- 
dehyde, is marvellously evoked here, despite 
the lack of props compelled by the apron stage 
(though the vomit in BobadiU's bedside basin is 
prominently present, and he finds a huge rat 
swinging on his tattered cloak). Everyone 
seems weighed down with objects, Bobadill 
with guns, bombs, and loading equipment, 
Cob with Indies and tankards, Formal with 
beribboned scrolls and later cacophonously 
clanking armour, and Matthew, as the text 
requires, with “a realm, a commonwealth of 
paper in his hose". Equally well judged is the 
stark stress on physical vindictiveness, born of 
the inutility of the “soft, persuading way" the 
play elsewhere recommends. Big leather 
cudgels are ever at the ready, to produce not 
only ringing thwacks from the pates of their 
targets but also blood and crimson bruises. 
After the furious quarrel outside Cob's house, 
Tib’s impatient “Why do you not go?” acquires 
a special meaning as she has just immobilized 
(he three men with kicks to the groin. Jonson 
would have welcomed, too, the way in which 
the Swan's intimate quasi-Elizabethan staging 
conditions are exploited to involve and some- 
times attack the audience, reflecting his con- 
tradictory view of his kind spectators as at once 
learned understanders add ignorant gapers. 
Several characters (but not, rightly, the 
clowns) step through the fictional wall to com- 
plain, justify themselves, or ask advice. 

Many of the individual performances are 
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Dialectical diversions 


tours de force. Almost normal at first, which 
means that some lurking sexual puns (“I will let 
you in thus to my private”) go unregistered, 
Henry Goodman’s Kitely slides into dithering 
paranoia, passing his hand over his hair as 
though checking for horns, leaping with shrill 
yelps into the air as though being followed, at 
one point even surveying the audience with a 
suspicious, pop-eyed glare. Pete Postle- 
thwaite, plumed and monocled, captures the 
contrastingly serene lunacy of Bobadill, pro- 
viding in his speech on national defence the 
high point of the evening, and in his boast that 
he and his nineteen champions “would come 
into the field the tenth of March, or there- 
abouts” - a wonderfully mad combination of 
specificity and utter irrelevance which shows 
why Dickens loved the role - the evening's 
funniest line. The Brainworm of David Haig 
makes the part seem less tiresome than it does 
on the page. 

More questionably, Caird makes some hun- 
dred substitutions or insertions mainly from 
the quarto text, some of which seem designed 
to play down the sense of immutable folly and 
play up the iden of redemption. Edward’s part 
is strengthened by the restoration of most of his 
long apology for poetry, axed from the folio, 

Body music 

Wilfrid Mellers 

HARRISON BIRTWISTLE 
The Mask of Orpheus 
Coliseum 

Looking back on European culture over the 
centuries we may observe how great and less 
than great composers have helped reconcile us 
to the appalling cruelty of life, the agonizing 
ecstasy of love, and the scary inevitability of 
death; and have dj)neso by seeking, sometimes 
attaining, identity between flesh and word. In 
this process one myth has haunted man's con- 
sciousness, the legend of Orpheus: a poet-com- 
poser-priest of ancient Thrace who attempted, 
through his art and reason, to play God, and 
even to challenge death itself. Many other 
myths, such as Persephone’s descent to nether- 
earth at the winter solstice, accrued, barnacle- 
like, to the original story, which was reinter- 
preted in the light of men's changing needs. 
For Christian Alonso X, in thirteenth-century 
Leon, Orpheus was King David, seeking re- 
turn to the One as he parleyed with the birds 
and beasts. For High Renaissance Monteverdi, 
Orpheus sang of a hero’s courage and glory 
which, since man is not God but fallibly mortal, 
turned out to be vainglory. Later Liszt made 
God-presuming Orpheus a play-actor, like 
himself, while Offenbach debunked him, leav- 
ing him happy in hell, though teetering oiji the 
Second Empire abyss. Stravinsky, in the Waste 
Land of the twentieth century and in the wake 
of two wars to destroy (not save) civilization, 
reinstated the pristine savagery of the original 
tale, allowing the Terrible Mothers to rend 
Orpheus to pieces in revenge for his patriarchal 
pride. 

Many other composers have toyed with 
Orpheus, among them Harrison Birtwistle, 
who has been preoccupied with The Mask of 
Orpheus over a span of fifteen years. So pro- 
tean a myth is clearly relevant to our pluralistic 
civilization, as Peter Zinoviev demonstrates in 
his psychologically and philosophically soph- 
isticated libretto, Birtwistle has made- what 
Harry Partch called corporeal music: sounds - 
such as we’ve long forgotten, to our bitter cost 
- that involve bodily action along with words so 
th8t, ns with real primitive musics, one lives, 
itooves and has one’s being in them, while they 
last. The miracle Is that Birtwistle’s score func- 
tions in alliance with visual images and mimetic 
movement, as a rite pertinent to our global 
. . world. He evokes, as he did ip his “Greek” 
experiments at the Nation gl Theatre, Worlds 
alien to, yet deeply within us.* Music,! d6cor, 

. : costumes oa^: mime, call on multifarious; pul- 
l turqs ;:from Old. English fertility plays arid 
Anginal apd Polyhesian rites of passage to 
... the sophistications of Japanese Nbh pndXabg* ’ 
'W Iheaue. ^What comes .out is neither Greek 
.nor Japanese nor Old English for; ^ Birtwistle 


and his courtship and marrying of Bridget, for 
which Jonson neglected to supply a single word 
of dialogue, is made more credible by a mimed 
poetry reading in the midst of the sword-fight 
in Kitely’s house and a long kiss at the close. 
Bobadill and Matthew, who linger disconcer- 
tingly in the folio, here suffer their premature 
quarto dismissal, and Kitely’s final speech of 
reform, which is ironically self-undercutting in 
both versions, becomes Jonson's poem 
“Against Jealousy", which flatly demands 
“Think'st thou that love is helped by fear?" 
Nevertheless, Kitely is allowed to keep bis 
folio comment on what he has just said, “I ha 1 
learned so much verse out of a jealous man's 
part in a play”, which implies that his reforma- 
tion is a pretence. Worse still, some of the 
folio’s aggravated symptoms of verbal riot are 
suppressed: BobadiU’s “charter becomes the 
quarto’s “challenge”, even though its obscurity 
is precisely the point, and some of the more 
flamboyant oaths, such as “By this daylight" 
and “By this hand”, revert to their drabber, 
deliberately Catholic counterparts (“By Jesu”, 
“By St. Mark”). No doubt Jonson, who actual- 
ly killed an actor in a fight within days of the 
play opening, would have banged a few heads 
in the green room over this. 


Stephen Fender 


TREVOR GRIFFITHS 
Real Dreams 

The Pit, Barbican 


On the humid evening of July 4, 1969, the 
members of a radical cell In Geveland, Ohio, 
are doing pretty much what other, less politi- 
cally aware Americans are doing on Independ- 
ence Day: earing potato salad, pulling from a 
jug of California wine, joking, reacting with 
some respect to a thunderstorm building up 
outside. The mood changes as Ramon comes 
in, wearing a red beret and literally hopping 
mad. Ramon represents the Spanish People in 
Geveland, whose acronym Is SPIC (was there 
really such a group? I didn’t think the hispanic 
sense of humour ran along quite those lines). 
Ramon has been drinking. He is looking for a 
fight, because he wants the white, middle-class 
radicals to molotov-cocktail the A&P super- 
market for not observing Cesar Chavez’s 
boycott of non-union produce from th$Tm- 
perial Valley, and he suspects - rightly - that 
the students will want to talk this thing out 


before acting in the heat of the evening. Be- 
cause, as one of them says. “This shit has got to 
be planned. Not on a coupla hours notice after 
we’re all fuckin’ drunk, for Christ’s sake.” 
Jack, their leader, disagrees: 

What the fuck are we here for? Mm? Anyone re- 
member? This is the SPIC’s turf. They live here. . . . 
We came in off our campuses setting up our SDS 
collective .... For weeks we’ve bin pushing Ramon 
to get 'em to meet with ub face-to-face; this is recog- 
nition they’re offering. OK, I don’t like the action, I 
don’t like the timing, not one fuckin’ bit, but we can’t 
just say no. If Ramon tells them we're bullshit, you’d 
belter believe it, we are bullshit. And we’ll have 
nothing. 

The attack is a fiasco. Ramon himself makes 
so much noise that they are discovered and 
have to abandon the old Atlantic and Pacific 
unbumt. The SPICs, suspecting one of the col- 
lective of having called the “fire pigs”, demand 
that she be dragged out for “interrogation”. 
The students close ranks and get out some old 
guns to defend their commune, which the 
SPICs have surrounded with apparently 
murderous intent. Revolutionary drama turns 
into Assault on Precinct 13. Or, as Jack says, 

I mean, what the fuck is happening, Man? This is 


fuckin’ Wagon Train. . . . what arc we doin'7 We’re 
protecting our goddam womenfolk. From the sav- 
ages. Only what we're supposed to be doin’ is joinin' 
the savages. It wasn’t supposed to turn out like (his. 

Were the American 1960s the beginning of 
the revolution (and revolution in what?) or just 
the century's carnival? Just about everyone 
thinks he or she has the answer to that one 
now. Griffiths is not so sure. He doesn’t mask 
the farce of the situation, nor the minor ironies 
that flicker within it. The students are, after 
all, intelligent and self aware, which is what 
makes irony possible and street action less 
“effective”. But they are also convincingly 
loyal, courageous and in theory right. 

The problem is that the story line of the 
“exploitative media” is not the only paradigm 
into which the play lapses. The author of The 
Party and the moving Oi For England is too 
good a dramatist to bore his audience with 
programmatic diatogue, or deprive them of 
suspense. So Real Dreams is Brecht in reverse; 
instead of alienation we get cuddly characters 
and a plot that takes off under its own momen- 
tum, unchecked by “history Tire production 
tries to contextualize the action, providing 
television monitors relaying shots of the Viet- 


Suggestions and directions 


Katharine Worth 


AUGUST STRINDBERG 
Creditors 

Translated by Michael Meyer 
Almeida Theatre 


puts it, this is a world not imitated but made. 

The slowly initiatory birth of the first act, the 
terrifying hurlyburly of the second act in hell, 
the retrospective resolution of the third act, are 
sublimely simple in their very complexity. 

Although Orpheus is annihilated, as in many 
versions of the myth, he is also reborn; and I 
cannot recall a modern theatre piece that so 
overwhelmingly achieves, at its mysteriously 
serene end, the catharsis that was the goal of 
and justification for the “pity and terror” of 
Aeschylean and Shakesperean tragedy. 

Like the primitive and oriental artifactors 
whom be has resourcefully drawn on but not 
emulated, Birtwistle thinks not linearly but cir- 
cularly, refashioning the myths outside Time, 
in ever fluctuating permutations. This accords 
with the findings of our psychology, while 
allowing for musical recapitulations helpful to 
those too entrenched in linearity to shake out 
of It. In any case, in the theatre doubts do not 
occur, so gripped are we by the vitality of the 
sounds and the startlements of the spectacle. 

Birtwistle deploys his bands of percussion, 
woodwind and brass - one does not miss 
strings, even over so long a stretch- in manners 
closer to Polynesian, Japanese and Javanese 
theatre than to Western symphony; yet he cre- 
ates sonorities that belong irresistibly to us, st 
least when enunciated as potently as they we 
by the orchestra under Elgar Howarth, with 

the assistance of Paul Daniel. His singing linfSi ^ uimav ana jauarnan item as auuu, m.i 

however taxing, are superbly conceived for the * p' out a delicate psychological exploration which 


Strindberg wrote Creditors in 1888, just after 
Miss Julie and it was his favourite of the two 
plays: “modem right through", he said. The 
brilliant performances at the Almeida Theatre 
helprus to understand this judgment. From the 
moment the play opens, with two men obses- 
sively discussing the woman whom they have 
each “owned” as a wife, an authentic modern 
note is struck, of darkly witty self-conscious- 
ness. An urbane crust is. stretched across the 
inferho that finally, bubbles over in the horrific 
scene of a man’s disintegration. 

' Strindberg provides a steely melodrama to 
underpin the modernity: a vengeful first hus- 
band destroys bis hapless successor by infiltrat- 
ing his mind, undermining his self-confidence 
and stage-managing a scene in which his rival 
eavesdrops on the seduction off the wife by 
the man he had supplanted: already half 
destroyed, the victim collapses in a fit and 
dies. 

Within this revenge framework, Suzanne 
Bertish as Tekla, Ian McDiarmidas the aveng- 
ing Gustav and Jonathan Kent as Adolf, act 


voice. The two Orpheuses and the two Eury- 
dices (as man or woman and as myth) are sung 
and mimed by Philip Langridge and Nigel Rob- 
son, and by Jean Rigby (especially) and Ethna 
Robinson, with a paradoxically disciplined ex- 
uberance worthy of the music. Marie Angel 
displays even more than her usual charisma as 
black Hecate and the horrendous Oracle of the 
Dead. Tom McDonnell and Robert Macann as 
the man and myth Aristeus (the bee- keeping 
alternative lover who was pursuing Eurydu* 
when she was nipped by the serpent of mortal- 
ity) strike the right balance in relation to toe 
• central protagonists. . -. 

The characters’ third identity' (as heroes) is 
represented by mimes and awe-inspiring P^P* 
pet-figures; throughout, the triple identities 
work with persuasive spontaneity! periwP*^ 
cause we now accept ouch concepts at a v 
as well as intellectual level. .AH' ti*4 
. singera, not merely the professional dance, 
move, mime apd run as to the manner born, 
'inspired po doubt by the blaring grandeur o 
Birtwistle’s score; the zest of David Freeman s 
. production, and the splendour of Jocelyn H er ' 
bert’s Sets, costumes and masks! Barry Anoer- 
son’s control of the electrophonlcs - 
. chime with the live instruments to represen 
. the events' supernatural, Apollonian dunen- 
. - sion 7 seems exemplary. As- a whole, this prp‘ 

idudfion must be the most formidable under" . ' - ' 
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gains an extra layer of interest from the fact 
that they have directed themselves (with assist- 
ance only, the programme says, from Caspar 
Wrede and the translator Michael Meyer). 
Creditor^ gives them an ideal opportunity both 
in iu lay*o(it - it is a sequence of two-handers 
with one actor always off-stage, twice in an 
eavesdropping position - and in its substance, 
which is to do with people influencing and 
directing each other. Actors performing 
actors. Tekla and Gustav are expert at present- 
ing themselves as they wish to be seen: even at 
the end Suzanne Bertish preserves her claim to 


; be thought of as sensuous rather than wanton, t . 

: . the question which torments the two men who. destroyed to punish his wife and, as 

; . ’ have lived with her. , . Ws own honour - Suzanne Ber ‘ 

l • ’ This Is no pentitentlal exercise in Nor«/ Ws »de'#g repetition of the word “hon- 
laps he- y ; gloom. The game the three actors, play a world of moral sensitivity in 

viscera 1 ^ ;:Wfholher is tense and threatening but it has .^.whldljTshe- is in fact superior to the man who 
B opera . too, and.even fen. Ian McDiar- thinks himself so. 
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[Ji’interesttog personality, all the more forraid- 
! : able (or his wry sense of humour. We pan see in 
his coolly measuring looks at his victim that he 
is engaged in a deadly brain-washing experi- 
meot but still we are grateful to him for his 
jpkes aqd Uttie deflating remarks, as when he . 
comments drily on a flood of analysis from . 
AdbU: “In othpr word?, you're not really hap- 
, Py^ Ah insidious appeal to the audience's wish . 
^for riorinality-We laugh witli relief- and at the ■ 
i-sa^thn^a bRrb,.aftdtherStep.bmthe way to 


nam bombing and a programme containing 
one of those meaningful chronologies that 
have become fashionable in the “relevant” 
London theatre: “1968: Days of Future Past 
(Moody Blues) enters charts; Robert Kennedy 
assassinated; Riots during Democratic Con- 
vention in Chicago; Zeffirelli's Romeo and 
Juliet released", and so on. (Are they serious?) 
Then the logic of both plot and production is 
broken, when the students, after failing every 
which way but in their intentions, emerge in 
judo outfits to move to a tai-chi exercise and 
recite a prison poem by Ho Chi Minh, as the 
stage directions say, “with perfect timing, tone 
and meaning”. 

But as Brecht would say, “Oh, Sir, God help 
me , no." The theatrical effect is of the end of A 
Chorus Line, where the disorderly, slovenly 
dancers finally pull their act together in uni- 
form splendour. But whereas with A Chorus 
Line it was just possible to believe that the 
dancers might have left off their teeth-grin- 
dingly boring introspections long enough to 
rehearse their number, here there is no link at 
all between the stage nction and the final mas- 
que of harmony. This is faith taking over where 
the dialectic leaves off. 


destroying the rival’s fragile confidence in him- 
self. 

The actors play off their own and each 
others' personalities with great intelligence, 
staying faithful to the text though often colour- 
ing it with fresh, unexpected touches. McDiar- 
mid skilfully suggests the wounded pride and 
hurt behind the “playful bonhomie" of the man 
who knows he is a superior being (Strindberg’s 
own account of how he wanted Gustav 
played). He manages to communicate without 
obvious physical gestures his emotional win- 
cing when Adolf repeats Tekla’s slighting 
account of her first husband as an “idiot”. 
“Perhaps you’re an idiot too", he suggests 
mildly later, getting his own back without giv- 
ing away the effect the remark has had on him. 

The personality Jonathan Kent projects 
tunes effectively with McDlarmid’s, making 
the whole strange business of “suggesting” a 
man to death seem nightmarishly believable. 
Adolf is unaware of the identity of the friendly 
stranger until, behind the door, he is forced to 
witness the “taking back” of his wife. A bom 
victim (Strindberg gives him crutches, to stress 
the point), he is fatally drawn to his destroyer. 
“How terribly powerful you are!”, he gasps, 
falling on Gustav, as later he is to do on Tekla’s 
lap, in infantile abandonment. Kent strikes 
with discretion the note of homosexual erotic- 
ism in Adolfs fascination with Gustav's 
strength - like electric power, he says - and 
with the likeness to Tekla he observes from 
time to time in his mentor’s eyes. 

Perhaps the most unexpected piece of char- 
aterization is the Tekla of Suzanne Bertish. 
From the moment her sultry voice is heard, 
singing off-stage, hers is a mature, vital pre- 
sence, not at alj the cold-hearted sensualist of 
Gustav’s portrayal. She has dignity in her sen- 
suousness: true, she plays rather awful semi- ' 
maternal games with Adolf, but this Is what 
suits him and she is indulgent. She has intelli- 
gence enough, to fence seriously with Gustav 
and', despite her sexual treachery, she really 
loves Adolf. Even Gustav recognizes that, 
when: she weeps over the tormented body of 
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Actors who direct themselves often risk los- 
ing the balance of a play. This has. not hap- 
pened here. On the contrary, it Is an excep- 
tionally, rounded production of a play which is 
all too often seen as narrow and intense. The 
actors create real personalities, capable of-.flfit 
and ordinary feeling as well as intensepassioii. , 
Strindberg would surely have thought that they 
succeed In making the play seem , as he hoped it t 
would’ be, “humane, lovable, all threfof its 
characters sympathetic, interesting,- from start 
to finish.”. • • VV >•' ’ "■ - 
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"Ten waken", bronze, 1980. by Chisha Koenig; from the exhibition at the Serpentine Gallery reviewed here. 


The art of work 

Frances Spalding 

Gfalsha Koenig 

Boundary Gallery, London NW3, until June \ 4 
Serpentine Gallery, London W2, until June 1 S 

Process and occupation are the subject of 
Ghisha Koenig's art . Her reliefs and sculptures 
record the visual, social and psychological rela- 
tionships of the factory floor. Her figures are 
shown surrounded by industrial clutter, bent 
over machines or benches, huddled over tea or 
simply standing around. like Stanley Spencer 
In his record of shipbuilding on the Clyde, she 
juggles attention between the animate and In- 
animate, directing the narrative through her 
handling of figures as well as the abstract 
shapes in tite surroundings. In her reliefs, the 
subject is often seen from qbove, the fore- 
ground tilled forward and the angle of perspec- 
tive changing as the eye moves in and through 
the scene- The result is realistic but unpredict- 
able. ^ 

On show at the Serpentine is work that de- 
veloped out of her experience of three South 
East London factories. Ghisha Koenig first be- 
gan drawing in factories iti the 1950s, while 
living inclose proximity to light Industry. Moti- 
vated by left-wing political beliefs, and aprac- 
tical need for cheap models, she. found that 
factory conditions, the noise and absorption of 
the plece-labourera, allowed her a liberating 
anonymity, The drawirjiga $he made, a good 
Selection of \yhicji are^on show, • along with 
srqall scale. sculpture, ft Boundary Gallery, are 
rough hewn, the terse, repeated strokes arriv- 
ing at generalized information. They were, 
perhaps, 1 chiefly a process of familiarization, 
the groundwork for the more particularized 
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but Imagined reliefs and sculptures made after- 
wards in the studio from memory. 

At one level Ghisha Koenig's work provides 
a historical record of vanishing industrial pro- 
cesses. Two of the three factories that Inspired 
the Serpentine selection have now been closed 
and the . workforce made redundant. One of 
these - Black and Edgfetons - was the source 
for a series entitled Tentmakers. In these, strips 
■of rolled clay become the perfect equivalent 
for canvas, looping and billowing around the 
workers and through machines. Elsewhere, 
the shapes in the industrial environment can be 
awkward and the scale unconvincing. Much 
depends on the relationship between figures 
and setting and on the artist's unfailing ability 
to portray absorption in a task. Back views are 
made charactcrfel; gesture, pose, even hands, 
denote what Koenig colls each person's unique 
“rhythm”. Conscious that the Industrial setting 
: traps her figures, she nevertheless escapes the 
clichd that associates factory workers with 
automatons. Aware of the comradeship and 
isolation, the ElvisPresley fantasies and numb- 
ing boredom, of reasons for humour and la- 
ment, 'she creates scenes of working life that 
nre both intimate and, respectful, preserved 
through skill and dedications 

The. summer season at the Arts Centre, 
Croydon, includes a celebration of the centen- 
ery year of Rotliald Firbank (June 10-24). 
Gavin Ewart lectures on “The First Great 
Comic Novelist of the Twentieth Century"; 
Patrick Garland discusses Firbank’s love for 
the theatre (and his single play), and Alan 
Hollinghurst delivers a lecture with the title 
v An Englishman Abroad". These events are 
accompanied by an exhibition of paintings by 
Patrick Proctor. Details are available from 98 
High, Street, Croydon CRO 1ND. 
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Occult terrors 


John Melmoth 

M. S. POWER 

Lonely the Mon Without Heroes 
222pp. Hcinemann. £9.95. 

0434 599603 


Lonely The Man Without Heroes, the second 
volume of M.S. Power’s “Children of the 
North" trilogy, demonstrates (hat the making 
of history is a ruthless and shifty business. The 
factions (hat contend for the hearts and minds 
of the people of Belfast (often by the simple 
expedient of putting a bullet into either or 
both) are more comfortable with violence than 
with visions of a world organized otherwise. 
The RUC, IRA, the Parus and the SAS moke 
and break denis as expediency dictates, only to 
kill one another without compunction when 
their "weird preciousness" puls a gloss of ne- 
cessity on the facts of murder. Their interrela- 
tions are always complex, frequently devious 
and treacherous - 

What everyone who Inis ever been involved 
has in common is the inability to return to 
normality; all nre enthralled by the violence. In 
M. S. Power's analysis, the psychology of ter- 
rorism is function ally identical to that of polic- 
ing. It is a neurotic condition - both sides speak 
of involvement as crucifixion: "Just set foot on 
the soil of Ireland and you'll be crucified to it 
forever." All parties are "nailed well and truly 
to this unfortunate land”. Lonely The Man 
Without Heroes is less about the upsurge of 
sectarianism during the lost fifteen years than 
an apocalyptic struggle between good and evil, 
conducted by sinister men beyond any defin- 
able moral pale. Belfast is “n city wailing to 
disintegrate", huunted by “youngsters suckled 
on blood and with that terrible lust for power, a 


Backwater burgeoning 
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power only satisfied . . . by killing and mutila- 
tion". 

Power’s writing tends towards the melo- 
dramatic, but is well suited to reporting a con- 
flict in which the chief protagonists parade per- 
sonae of considerable melodrama. Some have 
survived The Killing of Yesterday's Children : 
Seamus Reilly, IRA “godfather", sublimes! of 
hooligans, who puts on his best suit when 
arranging a hit and who had his own brother 
shot; Inspector ("Mr”) Asher, whose hatred of 
the IRA requires little fuelling from his vesti- 
gial Protestantism and mild allegiance to the 
crown; Colonel Maddox, retired early to Berk- 
shire, permanently damaged by what he has 
left behind. Others appear for the first (and 
Inst) time: Colonel Sharmann, barking mad 
even by the emphatically relaxed standards of 
his brother officers, and Sergeant Barton, the 
international assassin with a passion for Blake 
and Lowry, who assuages his guilt with elabo- 
rate images of his own violent destruction. 

The blurbist is wrong to maintain that Lone- 
ly The Man Without Heroes has “all the sus- 
pense and action of a thriller"; this would not 
be to Power's purpose. The fact that the army 
is behind a recent spate of murders of IRA 
supporters is made plain from the outset. Far 
from aspiring to the thriller bien-fait. Power is 
reflecting a condition of chaos. Belfast in the 
1 980s is seen as a city divided by occult patterns 
of terror and loyalty which arc virtually incom- 
prehensible to the uninitiated and uncommit- 
ted. In the light of his two remarkable dispatch- 
es from this seemingly endless war, Power's 
ddbut, Hunt for the Autumn Clowns , looks 
increasingly like a false start. All that dilettante 
improvisation (which owed more than a touch 
to Faulkner) has now been jettisoned; his 
achievement is to give expression to the bitter- 
ness and suffering that have been provoking 
Ireland for so long. 


Patricia Craig 


E.L. KENNEDY 
Twelve In Arcady 

192pp. Blackstaff/Allison and Busby. £8.95 
(paperback, £3.95). 

0856403512 


Twelve in Arcady is another novel about grow- 
ing up poor but undaunted in Northern Ireland 
- and a most engaging one. The time is the 
mid-1960s, the setting a reconstituted factory 
in Co. Antrim, now made into flats, and the 
narrator Frances Brody, twelve years old and 
the first-born in a burgeoning family. The book 
is divided into twelve chapters, one for every 
month of the year, and by the time we reach 
December one child has died, another has 
been bom, and the family's fortunes have 
taken a slight turn for the better. This is due 
entirely to their own efforts, and in particular 
to the resourcefulness of the mother, Ethel: 
resourcefulness and gumption are the two 
qualities the novel celebrates. 

Poverty has dispirited no one in this book; 
this is one of A ready's charms. If you lack a 
winter coat or watertight footwear you don't 
make a great to-do about it; you wait alertly to 
see what turns up. A good supply of fortitude is 

Frenzy and frissons 


one characteristic of the region. E. L. Ken/w 
uses the device of apparent artlessness to teJ 
per her social criticisms; the child narratorisin ; 
no position to draw any agitating inference. “ 
from the facts of daily liviugshe enumerate. in * 
childhood, as Elizabeth Bowen once te . 
marked, nothing is banal - neither putting the ' 
"pan on for tea, nor raking out a bonfire; and ' 
resentment isn’t an emotion greatly in evj. 1 
dence cither, even if circumstances oblige you 
to live in a flat lacking ordinary amenities such 
as bathrooms and running water. 

Arcady, and its environs, is the scene of a ■; 
good many minor dramas, what with neigh- 1 
hours falling over in the snow, children tai : 
into the nearby river, and a tree falling on half i 
the Brody family. The father, Joe, is rather \ 
more feckless in disposition than hiswifeu.bnt T 
not devoid of domestic virtues for all lint, ' 
We’re in a world bounded by turf bogs, the I 
neighbourhood pump, the bungalows of the 
well-off, an all-purpose shop or two, and cer- 
tain stick bridges across the river - the kind of • 
backwater in which events gain in colour and 
importance through being local. The foonol 
interest is a Protestant family, and so - lids ■ 
being Northern Ireland- we have aTwelfthof- 
July episode; however E. L. Kennedy deserves 
credit for, among other things, depicting t 
heterogeneous community in which no one is 
under the spell of sectarianism. 


Tough little number 


Jean Hanff Korelitz 

ANDREA DWORKIN 
Ice and Fire 

144pp. Seeker and Warburg. £9.50. 
0436 1396QX 


Early on in this, Andrea D wot kin's first novel, 
the unnamed and unlikenble narrator-heroine 
writes a screenplay for a “tough, unsentimental 
litlie number" of a film which "strangely re- 
sembles" her own story: anti- Vietnam war 
activity followed by prison with “endless" 
strip-searching and “mangling" by prison doc- 
tors. Not that we ever hear anything about 
these, supposedly character-forming experi- 
ences, nor, indeed, much about the fate of tbe 
“little number" itself, despite its being Im- . 
portant enough to the narrator to justify her 
encounters with various salivating would-be 
producers. In Dworkin’s tale of New York 
"artistic" low-life in the 1960s, characters and 
obsessions are taken up and dropped with such 
disorganized spontaneity that the reader is left 
only with asense of disgusted bafflement. M N", 
for example (for no apparent reason, some 
characters are named and some are unnamed; 
some have initials), is the narrator’s lover, col- 
laborator on the “little number", co-prostitute 
pnd soul-sister, yet we last glimpse her curled 
up in pain on a soiled mattress where the. narra- 
tor has left her, having taken her money, while 
preparing to move to Europe, (for a reason that 


plentiful scenes of gratuitous violence, gang- 
rape and sadism' to which they Tre subjected, 
one can’t seem to drum up any interest in or 
sympathy for the narrator and her chums. 

Apparently, Dworkin had some trouble 
finding an American publisher for Ice and Fire, 
and the resulting grudge has its place among 
her novel’s mess of over-articulated discon- 
tents. The fate of the narrator’s own novel, 
unsurprisingly, “strangely resembles" that of 
Dworkin's: 

The book has been finished now. Many publishers 
hare refused to publish it. There is virtually no one 
left to despise it, insult it, malign it, refuse it: and yet 
I have been refining it , each and every night, writing 
until dawn. Now' I am tired and the book is perfect 
and I am done, a giant slug, a glob of goo. 

Dworkin is mistaken in her belief that by anti- 
cipating hej critics she has repudiated them. 

Legacy of anguish 


Valentine Cunningham 

ANDREW HARVEY 
Burning Houses 
214pp. Cape. £9.50. 

0224028081 

Burning Houses registers a squinting bifocal- 
ism of styles and selfhood, which is by turns 
anxious and cocky. In it two tones, two voices 
fence, jostle, fall apart, overlap and finally 
converge. One voice belongs to Charles, little 
boy lost and footloose, unhappy ever since his 
older brother touched him up; Now he is writ- 
ing out a wistful story of undergraduate pash, 
buggery between essay crises, lust by the Cher- 
well, Brideshead re-revisited, a heap of yearn- 
ings wastefully loaded onto Mark, the chum 
who preferred settling for wife and fatherhood . 
The other voice belongs to Adolphe, bitchy old 
queen, the rouged impresario of his theatrical- 
ly appointed Paris apartment, screaming out a 
spate of camp exhortations and juicy reminisc- 
ences as Charles reads aloud his sad tale. 

Andrew Harvey tries very hard with Adol- 
phe to work up a frenzy of unrespectability, 
opposition to grey normalities, frissons of dan- 
ger, poeticisms maudits. But, more and more, 
Adolphe’s cloying devotion to the memory of 


Neville Shack 


is never disclosed). Her final words on this gadqh, in whiph the historical experience and 
subject: *1 don’t think about her again.” the lessons to be 


reserved, the most inhibited^ the most com- 
plex-ridden 1 '. A dose of 1960s counter-culture 
only seems to intensify these details. Torment 
arid ang$t become second nature to him, not so 
much because of arty immediate crisis, but as a 
result of the weight of the past - “I suffer from 
an Event I have riot even experienced”. He 
.. . . . . . D soonTecognizes that the reasons for his father’s 

rn the Jewish calendar, Passover commemo- rejection of him have deep historical roots 
JJJ &0 . m fcconective memory ■ Tragedy will promote its own catharsis; agony 

™ for release; serves as prelude to a babble of discourse. 

There is an admission that remorse, one of 


EMEWIESEL : 

The Fifth Son - 
220pp. Viking. £9.95. 
067080830X 


Four sons appear during the course of the Hag- 

flflWnll ' in uiU3aL iL'jtl I - • ' ■ 




* , h ■ L . , » drawn from It are rituqlly 

Dworkin, perhaps best known here and in'- recited. Each son represents o different atti- 
" America for books such ns Pornography: Men 
■ Possessing Women, has said that the purpose 
of ire and Fire Is to make the reader feel what 


th egrandes dames of opera and the movies, hs 
shivers over big-muscied boys, his efforts a 
beefing up Charles’s script so that readers it 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, will be well and truly Iptds, 
serve only to make him look and sound lib i 
some clapped-out Somerset Maugham rouf b 
the special old folks home reserved for litem; : 
degenerates. The description of Adolphe Id b is 
headscarf reminds one mainly of a photo d 
Edith Sitwell: it’s mildly eccentric, bul row 
cosy than naughty. Adolphe's masks, fraufc, - • 
lies, malices simply fail, like the Joan Crawford p 
togs he insists Charles get into for reading te . 
novel, to get far in the wickedness stakes. 

Just occasionally Harvey does contrive amo- 
meat that hints, rather more than the general , 
limp-wristery does, at Genet’s hard-headed ; 
apprehensions of where gay men’s fan raw ! 
and doings can sometimes lead. After one bod . 
of Adolphe’s posturings Charles goes outak > 
and is chatted up by a genuine street tough.tr. 

male whore who confesses sub- Adolpheanfai- 

cies for music but who doesn't let that restrain . 
him from muggings and fights. The contrail a : 
agreeably truthful. On most other occasfyra 
when Genet surfaces it’s to give sanction,*^ * 
were, to Charles’s fnntasy of Mark as a below ; 
with the face of a rechcrch6 Yugoslavian a ogd : 
or to help promote his extended dabbling* 81 j 
the wisdoms of eastern holy men andifr®* }. 
And all that loops back, more or less, ■> 
phe’s artful lair, hemmed in by tawdry P" r 
gaws, kitsch mementoes, cracked idols, 
relics of fashion-houses, sentimental blow- P _ 
and stills of old movie stars. . \- 

It’s a 1960s vision, of course: Jimi Henaro. 
plus books. And, after all, it’s not very ; 
removed from the kind of travelled bone ». 
ism that Charles finally decides best suits ■ ; 
When, on a visit to Paris, Mark propo . ' 

abandon wife and kiddles in order to snj* ■ ; 
with Charles in Left Bank tu 5 >1,u .7V - 

squalor, Charles discovers a new drareUsn, « , 
spite all the Sehnsucht he’s been through , . 
haying hifi old flame to stay. JLrfei. •• . 

lift MdIItac ic Iota ar»/t Inh nf solitude, eSp 6 ^ „ . 


to If 


. tude; the fifth', who does not appear; is dead, 
insubstantial. For the father in EUe Wiesel’s 
book, thisembtem of non-being still lives as an 
jwtaqgrnphy docs to women v This won’t be a; ' Integral part othimSelf. his son. Ariel, killed in 


r \. ' 


hor.hdrcvino ii middle class, college educated 
and a prostitute by choice. She "fuckfs) for 
. Iposechapge”, drugs, cigarettes, cupspf ooffee 
and, "big bucks" for the 
; ijctyceo ' ’ 


making' 

drawn. 

The narrator, a younger son, fa taken up by 


the dark psychological reactions listed here, is 
unspeakable. When the grim tone does find 
. Words to depict cruelty and slaughter, set-piece 
reminiscences are chilling but wholly stranded, 
withouj- any integral place in the general pic- 
lure.-The main problem throughout the novel 
has to do with the range of expression. Speak- 
unspeakable , proves absurdly over- 
*'• especially, where emotional mod- 

h. uorttatti &]£*& '*!&&?* . wmotv , it . m 

h cute' J^rnnnliH linport. Lisa's • ter- and one whose moraUmUp®\, 

bv ^‘^ -° p y n . the harra- . , book’s, is not at all diluted by Ad°lP>“ V 

tifying and gently jeering at to 


insufferably defensive 'arid with 

: • .ilLV“ n ‘T e "«... 0 f 8 *5“*? fl ftaai[ y ri “aTfa 


Moments of commitment 


J.K.L. Walker 


JEREMY BROOKS 
Doing the Voices 

160pp. Viking/Salamander. £9.95. 

0948681 012 

Jeremy Brooks established his reputation with 
two novels about rebellious adolescence: Jam- 
pot Smith (I960), a story about a group of 
fifth-formers in wartime Wales, and a sequel, 
Smith, As Hero (1965), a high-spirited comedy 
of Service life. Smith and his friends made an 
earlier appearance in a short story, ’Til Fight 
You”, published in 1958 and now reprinted as 
the first of the four stories that make up Douig 
the Voices. 

The setting is once again a Welsh resort in 
the early years of the last war, and the story 
centres on a shop-lifting expedition to the local 
Woolworth's. Planned and carried out with 
military precision under the command of 
Smith’s friend Epsom, the raid serves too an 
imagined military end, the “requisitioning" of 
matirlel for the mountain hideout from which 
the group aims to resist the expected German 
invasion. This kind of William Brown plotting 
was not without a certain grim plausibility in 
1940, but a year or two later, when the story 
may be presumed to take place, the edge had 
gone off things. Epsom finds his squad less 
ready to face the ten-mile slog across the hills; 
there is more fun to be had with records and 

On the edge 

Adewale Maja-Pearce 

NEIL BISSOONDATH 

Digging Up Um Mountains: Selected stories 
247pp. Deutsch. £8.95. 

.0233978518 

And then another thought chilled him: But it’s hap- 
pening here too. This country around him was begin- 
ning to crack. The angry words, the petty hatreds, 
the attitude not of living off the land but of raping it. 
He had seen it before, been through it before, and 
much more, more that was still to come, until a time 
when, even from here, the haven now, people would 
begin to flee. 

Thus the central character in “Veins Visible", 
one of the fourteen stories in this accomplished 
first collection by a young Trinidadian writer. 
Plight, and the insecurity that it entails, are the 
dominant themes of all the stories. In the title 
story Hari Beharry , the prosperous owner of a 
string of boutiques, watches helplessly as the 
island of his birth is gradually engulfed in vio- 
lent upheaval: “The island . . . was no longer 
that in which his father had lived. Its simplicity, 
its unsophistication, had vanished over the 
years and had been replaced by the cynical 
politics of corruption that plagued all the 
urchin nations scrambling in the larger world." 


girls in the Music Room. When, following the 
raid, the crippled Dewi upbraids Smith for his 
unfeeling treatment of his girl-friend Kathy, 
and offers to fight him, Epsom's martial re- 
solve falters; while, obversely. Smith’s unde- 
cided feelings towards the girl take on resolu- 
tion. In a cool and startling final paragraph, 
Brooks presses home the point that the day has 
been a formative one in the two boys’ lives. 

The moment of commitment for an indeci- 
sive temperament forms the crux, too, of 
“Wrong Play", a story about a group of actors, 
old friends, who meet one summer evening in a 
Stratford-upon-Avon pub. The narrator, Cliff, 
unsuccessful as an actor (“Jesus, old mate, you 
never even carried a spear with conviction. 
You wanted to know why you were carrying 
it”) is now making a second career as a photo- 
grapher, but has fallen out with his girl-friend 
Julie over tier growing commitment to the 
Women’s Peace Movement. Quoting Keats, 
he claims that “the only way of strengthening 
one's intellect is to make up one's mind about 
nothing", but this is coolly received. The party 
drives out through the lush Warwickshire 
countryside to visit a small travelling circus 
camped in the comer of a large field. It is an 
innocent, child-like affair, as befits its audi- 
ence, but the visitors are moved by the simple 
acts of the two owner-performers, notably by 
the courage of the elderly Ma Sproat. Cliffs 
own feelings focus on Julie rather than the 
Sproats; the warmth of her response to them 
arouses in him a new depth of emotion towards 


her. Like Smith in the earlier story, he has 
fallen in love; not, however, as the result of a 
challenge to personal morality, but at second 
hand, through observing what emotional com- 
mitment to a cause or to others can entail. 
Without some matching opening-up on his part 
he would, Julie tells him back in the Stratford 
pub, have run the risk of being ditched. The 
story thus appears to embody a newer, more 
diffuse morality, perhaps at root more politic- 
al, than that of “I'll Fight You”: learning to be 
a committed sort of person rather than being 
committed to a person. 

“A Value" (first published in 1975), about a 
near-blind Soho poet and his obsession, is 
more overtly literary in form and reference. To 
Macphee, deranged by what he sees as the 
corruption of values in modern society, the 
commonplace book - crammed with carefully 
juxtaposed quotations in his minute handwrit- 
ing - that he carries on his daily round of the 
Soho pubs, is a bomb capable of destroying the 
world. Slackly handled, the theme could have 
floated off into the higher pretentiousness, but 
Brooks keeps it firmly anchored in the every- 
day as Macphee sniffs his way through the 
crowded streets, bouncing off tolerant bar- 
maids, pimps, prostitutes and policemen. 
Dense with literary references and symbols, 
"A Value" is a satisfying blend of the comic 
and the allusive that reaches an appropriately 
mock-apocalyptic conclusion in the public gal- 
lery of the House of Commons. 

In “Doing the Voices”, the longest story in 


In the end, bis life threatened, there is nothing 
for it but to flee to the safety of a more settled 
society: “Flight had become necessary, and it 
would be a penniless flight. . . . He could leave 
with nothing. It was the price for years of opu- 
lent celebrity in a tittle place going wrong." 

The threat comes from the black, disposses- 
sed majority - the so-called underclass. Hari 
Beharry, of Indian extraction like the author 
himself, is marginal to the society. He can have 
no permanent place in it. So it is with the hero 
of the aptly titled story, “Insecurity". One son 
is already at university In Canada; another is 
soon to follow. They bsdgor him Into buying a 
house in Toronto, ostensibly as a business 
proposition, but in reality as a symbol of their 
intention to stay. It is only after he has signed 
the necessary papers that he realizes what has 
happened: “He could hope for death here but 
his grandchildren, maybe even his children, 
would continue the emigration which his 
grandfather had started in India, and during 
which the island had proved, in the end, to be 
nothing more than a stop-over." 

But life in a more settled society has its own 
price: the Insecurity which has led to the flight 
has merely become internalized, like a disease 
the refugees are condemned to carry around 
with them. Tbe symptoms erupt every now and 


Mores under strain 


Andrew Robinson 


PATRICIA ANGADI 
The Done Thing 

245pp. Gollancz. £8.95. 
0575037814 ■■ 


ly tramping on his own from 
around India, Some, at least, of ^ the sa t. 

of this prospect must lie in the fact tbs ^ ^ 
he’ll be able to go on wearing the °*r^ ail y. y 
that Adolphe affects so to admire , m r 

one commenting adversely. If onljfi 0 f 
druakenly endorsing this irksome 
how to be free at last, Adolphe. « ldn _ etJia s- 
much like a confidently hortatory o ^ ^ 


The Done Thing has an unusual relationship at 
its centre; the romance and marriage between 
the vulnerable, artistically talented daughter of 
stuffy Home Counties parents and a penniless 
-Indian student with intellectual pretensions. 
The. period and setting - war-time London - 
long before the arrival of facile multicultural- 
Tsnj and Indian restaurants around the comer, 
makes the novel doubly interesting, when 
taken with the obviously autobiographical ele- 
ments from Patricia Angadi’s own life. After 
mi upbringing that , included presentation at 
Court she herself married, “an Indian writer, 
lecturer, iTrotskyite and intellectual”, as does 
her central, character, 'Heather Hamilton 
Jones, and .she became, a: portrait painter, in- 
volved in the dissemination of Indian culture in 


1950s Britain, as does Heather. 

Whatever the source, Angadi’s writing is 
filled with acute observations of English mores 
under strain. She begins with an amusing de- 
scription of Heather’s wedding in a London 
registry office in 1942 in the face of absolute ’ 
family disapproval. Just before the ceremony 
she is taken aside and warned by the Registrar: 
“Miss Jones, you do know, do you not, that Mr 
Hiremath’s religion allows him to take more 
than one wife?”, to which she responds spirit- 
edly: “Of course I know that he could; just let 
him try, that’s all.” At the end, twenty years 
later, after five children and two affairs, sho 
haB come to accept her tacit separation, and 
her husband’s version of polygamy with his 
Danish secretary and an Indian dancer, with- 
out resentment, 

The different reactions of her English 
friends and relations.and the way these change 
with time are subtly handled. Mohendra Hire- 
math himself has an air of insouciant enthu- 
siasm and a belief in himself that is fatally, 
attractive to Heather. She finds him both exo- 
tic and erotic. One suspects that more than a 
little of tfre late Tambimuttu wont irttphim-, He 


then in acts of bravado designed to prove their 
worth to themselves: “Ram put his hand to his 
nose, blow twice, rob the cold between his 
fingers and then wipe his fingers clean on the 
white man’s sweater." And all this because the 
man had objected to the loud music of the 
inevitable Saturday night get-together. The be- 
haviohr of people operating under these press- 
ures is not a pretty sight. 

Their political rhetoric is even uglier. V. S. 
Naipaul, in an essay on Conrad, has written of 
“the simplicity of beliefs and the hideous sim- 
plicity of actions" that are a feature of "half- 
made societies that [seem] doomed to remain 
half-made”. In “The Revolutionary” the nar- 
rator is accosted by a fellow-countryman in the 
snack bar of a Canadian university and is 
forced to listen to his “ideas” about the future 
of their country: “My job is to go in like a 
hurricane and destroy the blood-sucldng 
superstructure of the whole fasdst-chpeetalist 
regime in the place. All I have to do is destroy 
everything - free the masses - and then I'll 
leave, after doing my socialist duty." 

Neil Bissoondath, like Naipaul before him, 
has set out to chart the lives of those who are 
forced to live oa the edge of life; like Naipaul's, 
the picture he paints is a dismal and depressing 
one. 


this collection, Brooks reverts to his earlier 
concern with individual conscience. Here, the 
comic aspects of the eternally self-questioning 
liberal are embodied in Harry's past failure as a 
circus cl own because of his inability to settle for 
being either the melancholy Pierrot or the ex- 
trovert Harlequin. But he is sharp and quick- 
witted, can "do the voices" and pass as edu- 
cated, and, thus, after a period as a fairground 
"gaff-lad”, lands himself a job supervising 
affairs at the country estate of Sir Henry Luke, 
a City millionaire, to whom he presents every 
weekend a largely fictitious report. The Hall, 
though, as Maureen, the Irish maid points out, 
is largely a fiction in its owner’s mind. “Real 
gentry don’t have ladies' maids and kitchen 
staff and market garde ns and gamekeepers and 
estate stewards. They can’t afford it, they 
spend all their money trying to keep the rain 
out of their family homes." At the tawdrily 
feudal Christmas Eve party, to which the story 
leads up, everyone in fact is “doing the voices", 
staff and family alike. Brooks has a great deal 
of fun at the expense of this over-populated 
fatry-land, but in the end Harry finds himself 
pushed into a corner which forces him to resign 
the job. Taking Maureen with him, he sets off 
once more on his travels, walking at peace 
through the lanes beside Ids ancient Rolls, 
docile under the hand-throttle, and towing his 
caravan. It's a humorous and engaging resolu- 
tion for the man of conscience. Moral: keep a 
bit of money in the Post Office and take good 
care of the horse. 

Throughout this enjoyable and lucidly writ- 
ten collection. Brooks maintains a level- 
headed, ruefully aware conlrol of his charac- 
ters and situations. Everyday life, he implies, 
moves on through small but significant moral 
decisions by individuals - in this way, happy 
endings, in fact and fiction, may be arrived at, 
without sentimentality. This is refreshing and 
wanning, like a good cup of tea: Doing the 
Voices, in this English way, cheers but does not 
inebriate, and bears a flavour of truth some- 
times lacking in stronger concoctions. 


HISTORY 
WORKSHOP . L 


has endless schemes to make a lasting Impact 
on the world, and less importantly, an income 
to support a family. These inevitably lead him 
back to India and to his village, from which he 
has been away a great many years, unable to 
face a return there without solid achievements. 
Heather receives long letters fell of promises of 
a bright future which he assumes automatically 
she will share. And finally she agrees to visit 
India and meet his family for a few brief weeks 
with her worldly-wise, very English brood in 
tow. She knows very little about it in advance, 
perhaps surprisingly, but her trip is not un- 
pleasant; it simply feels unreal, and Mohendra, 
wrapped up In new visions of glory and some 
accommodating women, has no idea ,of her 
feelings. . • , 

It is very much Heather's story. Her husband 
is something like Forster’s Dr Aziz might have 
been if he had gone to Britain as a medical 
student and stayed on. But unfortunately he 
lacks the sensitivity, delicacy and sheer culture 
of Adz, while sharing his child-like immaturity 
which can stand in the way of full acceptance by 
Indians. This seems a definite weakness in an 
otherwise accomplished second novel. 
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Dick Davis 

MEIC STEPHENS (Compiler and editor) 

The Oxford Companion lo the Literature of 
Woles 

682pp. Oxford University Press. £17.50. 

0 192II5863 

Mcic Stephens's Companion to the Literature 
of Wales is for the English-speaking reader: a 
Welsh edition, in which some subjects, such as 
the technical complexities of Welsh poetry, are 
more fully discussed, is published by the Uni- 
versity of Wales Press. 

Treating as it does almost fifteen hundred 
years of literature written in two distinct and 
often rival languages (three if we include 
Latin), the book is of necessity somewhat 
brokcn-backed. The entry on Alun Richards 
illustrates the difficulties involved: "he rejects 
the portrayal of n romanticized Welsh past of 
anecdote and myth and is more concerned with 
the contemporary Wales of rugby, beauty 
queens, television, the kmgungc question, end 
the valleys of Glamorgan in industrial and spir- 
itual decline". On the one liond we have 
lovingly scholarly articles on Dafydd up 
Gwilym and the Laws of Hywcl Dda, and on 
the other, entries on individual rugby players 
(this seems a little excessive; it is difficult to 
imagine the Oxford Companion to English 
Literature including articles on cricketers) and 
the Merthyr Rising; the last event in the con- 
cluding "Chronology of the History of Wales" 
is the blunt "1984-5; The Miners' Strike". If 
allocation of space is anything to go by, the 
editor, while being scrupulously fair to the 
medievalists, seems to share Richards's prefer- 
ences: the article on the Merthyr Rising is 
longer than that on Cynghancdd (which is, for 
once, clearly and beautifully explained for the 
general reader, “that legendary cretin" as 
Dylan Thomas so felicitously called him) and 
the article on Marxism is considerably longer 
than that on Cerdd Dafod (the traditional rules 
of the poet’s art). How to live warrants, more 
space than how to write. 

Most of the articles are on individual au- 
thors, and the editor has cast his net very wide 
indeed. The advantage of this is that the great 
rub shoutders with the obscure and the eccen- 
tric: among the Evanses for example there are 
. fascinating articles on Evan Evans the scholar 
friend of Dr Johnson and on John Evans, a 
cartographer who was sent to find a Welsh- 
speaking tribe of American Indians - he 
mapped the upper Missouri, only to die in New 
Orleans at twenty-nine; we also see G. E. 
Evans rapped peremptorily over the knuckes: 
"it is a matter for regret among students of the 
oral traditions of Wales that George Ewart 
Evans, a Welsh speaker, was unable to do for 
his own country what he has done in so many 

• splendid books for East Anglia”; And we learn 
about John Evans "the Royal high cockle 
poet", a Welsh McGoaegalL Some of the best 
articles, like that on William Morgan, the six- 
teenth-century translator of the Bible into 
Welsh, are written as advocacy; and very per- 
suasive advocacy too, rather than as the simple 
presentation of information. 

. But though Meic Stephens claims that “I 
have tried to avoid giving the impression that 

• aU my geese are swans" a great many of the 
articles - partlculary on twentieth-century 
poets -give exactly this impression. The eva- 
luations of Dylan Thomas and, especially, 
Vernon Watkins, will seem to many readers 
absurdly high arid such a Wge number of mod- 
ern poets is included that one almost feels pub- 
lication of a single volume of verse has been 
thought sufficient qualification for ait entry. 

S ud» boost* rhm, as American English calls the 
practice; can only be counterproductive, draw* 
Ing attention ( away from quality to quantity, 
frdm excellence to nationality. 

Thera arc a few omissions: Defoe's A Tour 

1 through England and Wafa has no separate 

i catty (though it is briefly mentioned in the 

• article Tours of Wales"); there is no entry for 
Thomas Finer who Wrote his translation of the 

1 Acrteld In Pembrokeshire, end in a c.vnrv hunt* 


finest painter Wales has produced, surely de- 
serves more than the single sentence tacked on 
lo the end of the entry on her brother Au- 
gustus. 

A particularly interesting series of entries 
deals with folk customs such as "Courting in 
Bed" (not quite as exciting as it sounds), many 
of them involving singing and/or poetry (eg 
“Pwnco”, a competition of impromptu verses 
between a groom and his bride's family; "shim- 
li" , a stable-loft singing and "noson lawen"- all 
social gatherings at which singing was the main 
form of entertainment - singing to oxen, and 
summer carols). If the reader detects a tone of 
rather strident nationalism in some of the arti- 
cles, the entry dealing with the customary use 
of the "Welsh Not" goes a long way towards 
explaining this: “a piece of wood or slate with 
the letters W. N. cut into it. . . . It was hung 
around the neck of a pupil caught speaking 
Welsh until he or she, in turn, could pass it on 
to another, the pupil wearing it at the end of 
the day being punished by the teacher". In the 
face of such brutal condescension, and worse, 
the writing can seem remarkably temperate, 
even allowing itself some welcome moments of 
humour ns when wc arc told of one poet (Sion 
Cain, cl 575-cl 650) thnt he "complained that 
the practice of the poetic craft had declined, a 
view bom out by a comparison of his work with 
that of his father". 

The editing is in general meticulous, though 
t here arc a few misprints, and some oversights: 
for example a bishop and saint called Samson is 
frequently referred to in articles on other saints 
and clerics, but there is no article on him; there 
is a cross-reference (under the entry for Keen- 
er, Fred) to the football team the Bluebirds, 
though there is no entry on the team; a sent- 
ence in the middle of the article on Y Cynfeirdd 
(the early poets) seems to have a clause missing 
from it. 


Gilbert Ruddock 

RACHEL BROMWICH (Editor and translator) 
Dafydd ap Gwilym: A selection of poems 
207pp. Penguin. £5.95. 

0140076131 

RACHEL BROMWICH 

Aspects of the Poetry of Dafydd ap Gwilym: 

Collected papers 

177pp. Cardiff: University of Wales Press. 
£12.95. 

0708309054 

Thomas Parry's magistral edition of the poems 
of Dafydd ap Gwilym in 1952 gave renewed 
impetus to the study and appreciation of one 
of the great medieval European poets. Like 
Chaucer, his contemporary, Dafydd has much 
to offer the modern reader. He spans a wide 
range of human experience and has not be- 
come "dated" tike some authors of a lesser 
degree. Rachel Bromwich’s translations of his 
work have won considerable acclaim, and this 
new Penguin edition (the cover reads Selected 
Poems of Dafydd ap Gwilym) should introduce 
his genius to a still wider audience than that 
reached by the original publication in 1982. 
The volume contains, on facing pages with Dr 
Parry's Welsh text, English translations of 
fifty-six poems - about a third of the poet's 
accepted canon. The poems are arranged the- 
matically in seven sections and represent fairly 
his main themes of love, nature, nobility and 
meditation on life and death. Excellent notes 
are appended to the poems of each section. 
Advantage has not been taken of this new edi- 
tion to expand the introduction, which is, in 
parts, rather too concise. Nevertheless, it does 
succeed in conveying many basic facts about 
the poet’s craft, themes and literary back- 
ground. 


Mythologies 

I like that story with its thoughtful prisoner , 
miles of salt marsh and a word like wesh 
1 could never figure- 
those chalk sticks making buckled letters 

on slates the colour 
of a schoolgirl's knickers 
then the sour doth you wiped the slate with. 

There was something in it, too, 

aboutajack- 
jack-knife, jack-towel, jack, 

words for lawyers 
perhaps 

or dead geraniums 
waiting to be topped. 

I read it in my oral childhood- 

some daft ould map 

had joined the Farcet’s mouth . . 

to the mainland 

so I could cross that bridge like Satan 

■ . .and hide among - , . 1 

. the British people 1 ' 

not noticing theirlove of d6gismells ; ■ 

... ■ ! . fairgrounds 

pubsigns 
smoked dykes 

most anything at all with bottom in U. 

Also the stadiums where they moan and thresh- • 

; they moan and sigh 

' like knobby forests.- - 
For this was lil^e an almosl-love - ’ 

f : ' some love you never chose, / 





Bromwich claims rather modestly to hive ! 
aspired no higher than to provide a serviceable I 
translation in good and readable English, in m 
far as this is consistent with accuracy, i 
is to assist the reader towards an accurate Inter. : 
pretalion and appreciation of the original.Thls 
new edition contains important amendments ! 
to some of the English versions of the poems •' 

In order to secure for herself the maxfmum 
freedom to convey the meaning of the original 
as accurately as possible, Bromwich, who has : 
often emphasized the difficulties of translating : 
Dafydd ap Gwilym, adopts “straight prose" as ’* 
her medium. I would certainly not agree with > 
Anthony Conran (in reviewing the translations | 
in the Anglo-Welsh Review, 1984) that they are 1 
“bad free verse”, but neither are they “straight 
prose”. To fault them, as Conran did, for not I 
being "literary” and creative is to criticize them 
for not being something they were never in* = 
tended to be. Notwithstanding an occasional -. 
quaintness of effect, these translations succeed > 
admirably in conveying the semantic and ■ 
structural features of the original poems. They ' 
also reveal Bromwich as a sensitive interpreter ! 
of Dafydd's work who is by no means a prison- i 
et of her own pedantic scholarship. , 

The Collected Papers contain important re* ; 
vised and edited versions of material published , 
between 1963 and 1982. The six chapters, three ; 
of which were originally written in Welsh, ex- 
hibit an enviable combination of unassailable 
scholarship and sensitive literary criticism. • 
Chapter One, comprising about a third of the 
volume, first appeared in booklet form in 1974 : 
and was intended as a brief general accounts . 
Dafydd ap Gwilym for the uninformed reader. 
The other chapters are of a more specialist ■ 
nature and often amplify points made in the j- 
first chapter. Although this leads to a fair ! 
amount of repetition, It is all part of a logical 
progression towards more detailed definition • 
that mirrors the development of the author’s ; 
research and gives her book a special unity. < 
The poet’s supreme achievement, says 
Bromwich, was the integration and synthesis- L- 
lng in his poetiy of multiple streams of tradi- 
tion of disparate origin. The influence of the ! 
oral tradition of Welsh bardic poetry upon [■ 
Dafydd is obvious, but the innovatory nature ! 
of his verse stems largely from his use of Con- ■_ 
tinental themes. Bromwich has re-defiiied \ 
several of the basic problems In this respect and i 
has clarified the picture, for example, regard; ; 
ing likely French and Ovidian influences from ; 
written sources. She places particular emphash > 
on the role played by the clir , or lower-grade : 
poets, who may have constituted a major chan- » - 
nel whereby foreign literary influences could 
have reached Dafydd orally. The multilingual «/ 
nature of the Norman boroughs with which be ; 
was so familiar would have been particularly ;. . 
conducive to foreign literary influence* of 1 
various kinds. Of particular relevance regw* j 
ing native and foreign influences are the ctep- » 
ters on the poet’s connection with the Bsi^ -jf 
Grammar and his allusions to secular narrt* . j. 
live. Dr Bromwich regards the early evolution • 
of the cywydd metre as being attributable lo r 
the activities of a group of poets rather than to j* 
Dafydd himself, and in this respect, her fin® 1 *■ 
chapter on his contemporaries is most valu- j» 
able. Her book also contains constant rewr- 

encesto Irish literature, thus keeping the wider ^ 

Celtic context in view.. ' £ ' 

These two volumes are a mine of scholarsnip,. 
and constitute the best possible introduction to 
the literary characteristics and relationships®. 
one of the great poets of medieval Europe* 5.. 
They should make rewarding reading. 
scholar and layman alike. \ M - 

In the preface to his collection of S' 

Anglo-Welsh literature, A. Ride ':' k 

Wood (320pp. Poetry Wales .Press*; flA; ■ . 

0. 907476 50 3), Roland Mathias, wile ® w 

Anglo-Welsh literature is a wood, seen by • 

. critics as being on the periphery of the ro®P , 

English literature ; Mathias asserts that he 
possession of a different map, "one on •. 
the wood appears much closer to the ce°“ ' ■ 
The rsmge of his essays —divided into two ■ 
'The main 1 : ride".' and ^Smaller clean n j£ g- 
- stretches ^frpm' Henry^ Vaughan to -t 
Humphries, taking in along the, way nineteen 
century Welsh poets, plus- Vernon Walk®* j 


Dylan Thomas, David Jones.R. S. .Thorn^j j. 
arid ' .ending With a ; glahcef: at i Anglo^W®? " [. 
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LOU1S-FERDINAND cEline 
Maudlts soupirs pour une autre fols 
278pp. Paris: Gallimard. 98ff. 

2070705110 

HENRI GODARD 

PoWquedeCdline 

474pp. Paris: Gallimard. 145fr. 

2070705005 

FRANCOIS GIBAULT 

Cfllne: Tome 2, 1932-1944, Ddlireset 

persecutions 

378pp. Paris: Mercure de France. 149fr. 
2715213336 
PIERRE ASSOULINE 
L’Epuration des Intellectuels 
175pp. Brussels: Editions Complexe. 

2870271670 

Maudlts soupirs pour une autre fois is anearly 
version of Fierie pour une autre fois and of 
Normance or Fierie II. Toiling through a 
thousand pages of Cdline’s often illegible 
handwriting, Henri Godard has assembled a 
text that begins with Qdmence Arlon’s visit, 
depicts the Royal Air Force bombing of Mont- 
martre and concludes with the narrator's quest 
to And a safe place for his manuscripts before 
he flees to Denmark. Godard is apologetic 
because this is not a critical edition, but 
Maudlts soupirs is so interesting that it de- 
serves a wide and not merely a specialist audi- 
ence. Moreover the frequent blanks and the 
notes indicating that the manuscript contains 
two or three words instead of one, or that 
names are being changed, remind us of 
Clline's finished novels, where the text often 
corrects itself in order to warn the reader that 
the seeming perfection of the traditional liter- 
ary work is a mystification. 

In one respect Maudlts soupirs is better than 
Fierie. There Qdmence Arlon visits the narra- 
tor, Ferdinand, because he is about to be mur- 
dered by the Resistance; curiosity about other 
people’s demise is a familiar but banal theme in 
Crime's work'. Here she comes because she has 
copies of his books and she wants him to sign 
them, which he will not do. The notion that the 
written language is alienating is widespread in 
modem thought, but few have gone as far as 
Cdline in identifying writing with a criminal act 
of violence. So Ferdinand refutes to sign his 
name or to take responsibility for his books 
and, when eventually he does so, the RAF 
arrive and the bombing begins. 

This episode is less good than Normance 
although the villain-hero is the same: Ferdi- 
nand's other self, Jules, the painter who has “a 
forelock like Hitler’s” and who orchestrates 
the bombing, turning Paris into one of his can- 
vases. But Jules’s seduction of Lili, who as a 
ballet dancer incarnates the liberating power of 
art, is missing and the dance-like structure of 
Normance , where different artists gain control 
in turn, has still to be worked out (it is surpris- 
ing that no choreographer has turned Norm- 
ance into a ballet). In particular the superb 
scene where the actor Le Vigan takes over and 
transforms Paris into a silent film was invented 
later. 

Fierie contains a long monologue delivered 
by Cdline from his Danish prison and there are 
echoes of it in the last segment of Maudits 
soupirs, but the principal narrator is the Ferdi- 
nand who prowls the Montmartre streets in 
1944. Interwoven with depictions of Cdline’s 
friends like Marcel Aymd, who appeared to 
Clliue the model of the clever writer, is a la- 
ment for the past Montmartre. As so often in 
Cfline’s books this nostalgia Is, not very con- 
vincing because there seems to be so little in 
P a ®t that is worth conserving. Cdline may 
or may not have been a Fascist but be was no 
Tory. The Fierie monologue where the de- 
monic writer gains revenge on his persecutors 
by imposing his language on theirs is better, 
but thera is. a hint of' this 1 motif in Maudlts 
soupirs where the manuscripts are to be saved 
so that Cdline's vision of history*- or rather his 
legend, for one of the manuscripts is the, Kro- 
gold aaga - may oust the Resistance version. 

■ fa Poitlque de 'CHtne. Godard argues that 
^ideology stands ip contrast to his "den- 
ture". Wherc^theformerbas.as itsideala re- 
pressive society founded on discipline and 
rare; flic flatter liberates .{be-, reader from the 
strait jacket of literary French. Entering the 
l: - ■ • V •• '• . * v''. v; » -tr'.-J 


familiar argument about whether slang is a 
language of submission, associated with social 
groups so subjugated as to be incapable of 
reflection , or a rebellion against bourgeois lan- 
guage and hence the bourgeois order (this de- 
bate took place in Italy around Pasolini's 
novels), Godard opts for the second view. He 
also points out that C6line writes not in popular 
French but in a literary language which is 
rooted in popular French and which contains as 
welt as an emotional impact an intellectual 
component that is revealed in Celine’s manu- 
scripts by a quest for the word that has not 
merely the precise meaning he wants but also 
the correct rhythm. The aim of this flood of 
slang is "to unmask": to free the reader from 
false idealisms and to force him to confront his 
mortality. 

Drawing on Mikhail Bahktin, to whom the 
novel is a "dialogue of languages", Godard 
analyses Celine’s plurilingualism. In Mori d 
credit, for example, the young Ferdinand’s 
slang marks a rejection of his parents’ lan- 
guage, which consists of a half-successful 
attempt to speak correct French. Their speech 
reflects their social situation: as members of 
the lower middle-cl8ss, they aspire to a gentil- 
ity that society refuses them. So Ferdinand’s 
speech unmasks the ambiguity of his parents’ 
place in the bourgeois order. 

These are only two of the languages in Mort 
d cridit, others being the scientific outpourings 
of Courtial des Pereires, which exist to be paro- 
died, and the English words which young Fer- 
dinand - in another act of defiance - refuses to 
learn. More complex is the medievalism found 
in the snatches of the Krogold legend, which 
may offer parallels with Ferdinand's slang 
since it is equally removed from literary 
French, as established in the seventeenth cen- 
tury and continued in the present. The kinship 
indicates that Ferdinand's discourse also con- 
stitutes a legend because it rebuffs the spurious 
rationality implied by literary discourse. Once 
more one is reminded of Pasolini who wrote 
both in the "coarse” slang of the Rome sub- 
proletariat and in the "pure dialect” of the 
Friulan peasants. 

Godard’s other thesis is that Cdline is parti- 
cularly concerned with the brand of idealism 
which allows the novel to be perceived as an 
autonomous world. Rejecting this ? he installs 


in his works a narrator who grows ever more 
obtrusive from Fierie on. Who is this **I”7 It is 
none other than Cdline, who recounts the 
adventures that Louis-Ferdinand Destouches 
has lived through and who also presents him- 
self os the novelist toiling over blank paper. 
The admission that he is writing strips away the 
mystique that traditionally surrounds literary 
production, which explains not merely the self- 
corrections of Celine’s texts but phrases such as 
“I’m not telling you everything” or "I'd forgot- 
ten this”. Further to demythologize it Cdline 
talks about the novel as merchandise: he tells 
us how much money he hopes to make from 
Fierie or how badly his publisher treats him. 
He also drags in the reader, who is usually 
perceived as an enemy. 

The bid to lay bare the real and disreputable 
workings of literary production is another 
reason why Cdline fascinates contemporary 
critics, although one retains lingering doubts 
about Godard’s view that he revitalized fiction 
by rerooting it in autobiography. The Cdline of 
the novels is, after all, a very different figure 
from the man Destouches, whose stable years 
at Rennes do not appear in the works. Where 
Godard is right in this thoughtful, thorough 
book is that the supposedly autobiographical 
elements are a rhetorical device that gives 
greater credence to the hallucinatory pages, 
which the reader is less able to shrug off as 
“fiction”. 

The second volume of Francois Gibauit’s 
biography, which covers the pre-war and war 
years, appears after the third volume and may 
have been held back by Cdline’s wife or be- 
cause author and publisher feared it would stir 
ftesh controversy about his political role. But, 
although Gibault has new information and 
writes well, he does not fundamentally alter 
our view of C61ine. By the late 1930s he was, as 
Gibault reiterates, “completely obsessed" by 
the so-called Jewish question, and during the 
Occupation he described the Jews as vermin 
when the Nazis were treating them as such. 
Bagatelles pour un massacre was republished in 
1943 and Cdline bears his share of the blame 
for creating a climate where French Jews could 
be shipped off to the death-camps. It is also 
true that Cdllne was convinced that the Aryans 
would lose and that in general the Nazi occu- 
piers were unable to make use of him. He had 


The crisp and the rank 


David Coward 

STENDHAL 

Armancc 

Translated by C. K. Scott Moncrieff 
252pp. Soho Book Company, 1 Brewer Street, 
London Wl. Paperback, £5.95. 

0948166037 
EUGENE FROMENTIN 
Dominique 

Translated by Sir Edward Marsh 

250pp. Soho Book Company, 1 Brewer Street, ■ 

London Wl. Paperback, £4.95. 

0948166061 

Amance (1827), Stendhal’s first novel, is a 
puzzler. It takes Octave sixteen chapters to 
realize that be loves Armance with a passion 
that is hopeless because it is, in some dark 
fashion, forbidden. Fifteen chapters and 
several creakily plotted crises later, he marries 
her briefly before sailing away to Greece, 
where, decorously but for undisclosed reasons, 
he swallows a fatal mixture of opium and digi- 
talis. Poor Armance, who interests Stendhal 
much less than the unpredictable Octave, is left 
to take the veil. 

Romantic heroes often behave oddly, of 
course, but Octave’s posturing and his yearn- 
ing for an absolute to counter the ennui and 
vulgarity of modem life are alone insufficient 
to account for the depth of his. self-disgust. 
Stendhal’s other heroes may despise their own 
weaknesses, but their urge to live in harmony 
with their discoverable selvos is a positive fimc- 
tion of thelrenergies. Octave Is violent and 
suffers self-doubts too terrible* to! falUIh a 
sense, he symbolizes the decadence ; of the 
Restoration haul monde, thoqgji Stendhal .dis- 
ingenuously disclaims any political intentions 
which are always as intrusive "as a’pisto) fired 
at a: concert*. Perhaps the ambiguity of 


Octave's motives stems from unresolved ten- 
sions between a classical reticence of manner 
and the romantic surgings of extravagant sensi- 
bilities. 

On the other hand, the problems may lie 
with Stendhal’s irony, which, in the form of 
embarrassed apologies and insincere excuses, 
undermines not only bis hero’s finest gestures 
but also bis own values. Octave tries to explain, 
but he gets no farther than mentioning his 
bizarre aversion to marriage and the awareness 
of being a "monster". Stendhal is ho more 
forthcoming than his hero and were it not for 
an explicit letter to Mdrimde (reprinted here as 
a very necessary appendix) the mystery would 
have remained inviolate. For Octave is impo- 
tent, and his anguish derives from an acute 
sense of the limits imposed upon his spiritual 
aspirations by the impurity of his body. His 
story is tragic, though Stendhal's dry, sly com- 
mentaries banish any hint of the morbid. Arm- 
ance is an odd, flawed novel - “very faulty”, its 
author said - but the tone of sympathetic 
mockery, and Stendhal's sharp eye for human 
and social absurdities, are delights which more 
than compensate for its deficiencies. 

While Stendhal is crisp and cool, 
Fromentln’s Dominique (1863) Is a late fruit 
of rank Romanticism. Largely an auto- 
biographical transposition of Fromentin's well- 
remembered love for amarried woman, it Is an 
elegiac tale of renunciation. It has a unique 
place in French literature not for Its desultory 
plot and rather.pompous cast, but for its sonor- 
ous and exact prose style. Fromentin, who was 
an exhibited artist and a noted art critic, had a 
pointer’s eye and a poet’s ear. His grand man- . 
ner raay noW ; setm over-ripd ; but few writers 
have ever summoned such graphic and affect- 
ing images of weeping skies, . desolate salt- 
marshes and Atlantic rollers beating on rocky 
coasts. His memory was for sensations rather 
than for events, and his mastery of descriptive 
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one friend among them - Karl Epting - and he 
was on good terms with leading collaborators 
like Alphonse de Chateaubriand and the Je 
suis partout team, but when he exerted his 
influence to prevent the Germans from confis- 
cating a stock of gold he had tucked away in a 
Dutch bank failed, and on an official visit to 
Berlin he spent much time complaining about 
the number of Jews in the German civil service. 

Seeking relief from the war he went fre- 
quently to Brittany where he met the pro-Nazi 
separatist leader, Olier Mordrel. But Cdline 
had little faith in the Celts either and he was 
convinced that the Red Army would soon be 
marching into Wales and Ireland. Masked by 
such wilful hysteria was a practical strain that 
would enable him to survive. He had another 
stock of gold in Denmark and as early as 1941 
he was planning to flee to Copenhagen. After 
Stalingrad he thought of little else and when 
this volume ends he is about to begin a journey 
that will take him away from the purge and 
across the ruins of the Reich. Gibauit’s con- 
cluding pages contain a marvellous document: 
an Author Information Sheet sent to Cdline by 
a post-war American publisher. Under the 
heading “noteworthy events in your post” 
Cdline lists "war and jail”, while to the ques- 
tion what were his "hopes, dreams and ambi- 
tions" he replies: “Nofing" [sic]. 

Cdline is a fringe actor in Pierre Assouline's 
book on the purge. L’Epuration des intellec- 
tuals contains little that is new but comes to the 
correct conclusion that what you did during the 
Occupation may have mattered less than when 
you went on trial for it. Robert Brasillach, who 
was tried in January 1945, was executed, 
whereas the rest of the Je suis partout team, 
who had fled and gained eighteen precious 
months, escaped the death penalty. Assouline 
depicts the trials of Bdraud, Maurras and 
Hfirold-Paquis and he describes Drieu's 
suicide, Camus’s heart searchings and Jean 
Paulhan's ability to see a million sides to any 
question. Assouline also offers useful adden- 
da, like the text of Article 75 which served as 
the legal basis for much of the purge. Article 75 
is a motif in Fierie, where C£line plays with it 
and with other numbers - notably those of the 
prison cells - in order to demonstrate how the 
demonic writer imposes Iris language on the 
false rationality invoked by his enemies. 


prose frequently outruns the novelist’s duty to 
create dramatic tension. Dominique Is long on 
mood but short on pace and its main appeal is 
to a capacity for verbal imagination which we 
have largely lost. Yet it remains more than a 
period piece: it is a remarkably precise and 
vivid record of intensely perceived experience. 

Both Stendhal and Fromentin are excel- 
lently served by tbeir translators. Scott 
MoncriefTs 1928 version keeps Armance on a 
tight rein yet manages to find enough room to 
strike a note of appropriately Stendhalian fey- 
ness. Sir Edward Marsh, with the harder task, 
occasionally loses his rhythm and does not 
quite match the unction of Fromentin in full 
poetic cry , Even so, his Dominique , which first 
appeareg in 1948, is as deft and full-flavoured 
as the original deserves. 


Recently re-published in paperback is The 
Flanders Road by the 1985 Nobel prize-winner, 
Claude Simon (translated by Richard Howard. 
231pp. Caider. £5.95. 0 78145 3994 5). When 
this translation was first published in 1962, the 
TLS reviewer wrote, "out of all this apparent 
welter of words, significance does reward 
perseverance. Descriptions of a nocturnal 
cavalcade in unending rain are composed in a 
memorable rhythm of prose, which retains in 
the excellent translation its singing quality 
. . , s . The Fianders Road is a book of great 
quality, elusive and simultaneously compell- 
ing, obstinately defying any neat pigeonholing 
or precision of definition .” Also republished ore 
Simon’s 1973 novel. Triptych , translated by 
Helen R. Lane (171pp. Caider. £4.95. 0 7145 
,3787 X) and two novels by Marguerite Duras: 
The Sailor from Gibraltar, translated . by 
Barbara Bray (318pp. Caider. £5.95. 0 7145 
0511 Q), from 1952, and The Little Horses of 
Tarquinia, translated by Peter DuBerg (214pp. 
Caider. £4.95. 0 7145 0348 7), from 1953. 
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JOANNA ClVEKINtl iMtiorl 
Reason and Morality 

277pp. Tavistock. £16-50 (paperback. £fi. 50). 
0422 79X1(1* 

If India's civilization can be explained through 
its preoccupation with purity and impurity, our 
own could be explained through our obsession 
with rationality and irrationality. That the idea 
of reason can he more emotive than reasonable 
is evident from the Victorian use of this power- 
ful collective idea to embody social divisions: 
not only were women and madmen regarded as 
deficient in rcuson, so was most of the rest of 
the world. European superiority seemed all the 
more obvious because our sustained and spec- 
tacularly successful technological reasoning 
was equaled with our collective values: the 
greater the machines, the greater the civiliza- 
tion. 

Though now couched in different terms, this 
constellation of ideas is still vigorous, both ns 
lowest common received opinion and as n 
philosophical presupposition. Indeed, onr tech- 
nology has grown yet more effective (if less 
controllable), and our dominant cultural idea 
of reason closer to technological reason. 
Hence it is not easy to clear our minds in the 
matter or to find a less arrogant alternative. In 
one wny or a not her a 1 inos t every cont ri bu lor to 
Reason and Morality agrees that the way for- 
ward is to show that other cultures are not 
irrational. 


The volume is the proceedings of a confer- 
ence held in 1984 on the major theme of 
“Rationality", along with the minor theme of 
Bronislaw Malinowski’s centenary. The form 
of rationality most immediately in question 
wrs (hat discussed by the philosophers who 
wrote in the collective volume, Rationality and 
Relativism, published in 1982 under the edi- 
torship of Martin Hollis and Steven Lukes. The 
contributors to that volilme argued about 
whether there is one standard of rationality by 
which all, or most, human activities must be 
judged, or whether there are many rationali- 
ties. no one of which is privileged over the 
others. 

Three anthropologists here - Anne Sal- 
mond, Mark Hobart and Joanna Overing - 
deal directly with Rationality and Relativism. 
They agree that most of its contributors came 
down tin acceptably hard on the side of one 
privileged, scientific- technological rationality. 
The title Reason and Morality is itself an im- 
plied criticism: on the one hand, technological 
reason (s in someone's interest, and should 
therefore be considered a moral, not just an 
epistemological matter. On the other hand, 
reason is not just technological or scientific; 
people also reason about such matters as 
morality, law and the conduct of life. These 
fonns of reason cannot be subjected to the 
same criteria as technological reason. 

Snlmond's paper shows that the Maoris 
possessed a full range of institutions and prac- 
tices which we associate with rationality - 
academies, debates, canons of evidence and 
reasoning - to help them understand their own 
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Colin Gordon 

J.G. MERQUIOR 
Foucault 

188pp. Collins Fontana. £17.95 (paperback, 
£3.50). 

0001971808 
BARRY SMART 
Michel Foucault 

I50pp. Ellis Horwood/Tavistock. Paperback, 
£3.95. 

0853128820 
JOHN RAjCKMAN 

MkheJ Foucault: The freedom of philosophy 
125pp. Columbia University Press. $22. 

0231 06070 X 


The chief novelty of the “Modem Masters" 
volume on Foucault by the Brazilian political 
scientist J. G. Merquioris the extensive space 
it devotes to reviewing the secondary litera- 
ture: considerably more, in some cases, than is 
spent on setting out Foucault's own ideas. His 
publisher calls his assessment “uninhibited"; 
this is the least one can say of its language, with 
its references to “queers’* and “loonies". A 
flow of sprightly if inconsequential chatter 
seems Merquior's natural forte: Bergson’s lec- 
tures “were attended by crowds' 1 ; Koyid 
"spent regular spells at Princeton"; .Mexquf or 
interviewed Foucault "at his new home in rue 
. Vaugirard”. 

Merquior says be. has "tried in earnest to give 
.Bsfair a hearing as possible’* to Foucault . Much 

- of thi$ hearing is given over to prosecution 
witnesses called to expose Foucault's deficien- 
cy* aa it scholar. Less hostile commentators of 
Foucault tend to be died only when “even" 

. I bey have doubts, when they can be made to 

- sound' comptbmiilngly casual about facts, or 
when they disagree. Few writers who have 
attacked Foucault are denied Merquior’s cour- 
teous certification of their : shrewdness ahd 
perspicacity; their testimony Is guaranteed un- 

; .questioning credence. Foucault, Meiqufor 
, asserts; has no respect for objective truth: to 
. Contradict him* it appears, -is to refute him. ' 

Merqulor snyv Foucault is prone to “a dis- 
> , fretting h*bU of evading instead of confronting 
; critical bbJectroiu". This, allegation follows a 
• tfutiohof soma criticisms of Discipline and 
• i ftMkh tii&Ab hy Jacques Leonard In L-.lm- 
.■pmfahi pfy Mcrqukk neglects here to slg* 
; :: vWV;^,cristehcO, Ict.jdobe the fubafonceof 
; ;qxtendtri reply to' Ldonafd pub- ! 

'•‘x : tjfol; iaiti* mcnllonis 


made, either, of Foucault's response to 
Lawrence Stone, whom Merquior deferential- 
ly cites. Merquior thinks Foucault's kind of 
history-writing has nothing in common, in 
terms of respect for evidence, with that of a 
Braudel. He does not record that Braudel him- 
self tliought and said otherwise. 

Unexpectedly mild,' even appreciative read- 
ings are given of The Birth of the Clinic and The 
History of Sexuality. Elsewhere Merquior's 
judgments seldom depart from the stereotyped 
conservative and New Left views of Foucault 
current over the past two decades. Many will 
sagely assent to Merquior's charges of complex 
historical realities crammed iuto structuralist 
schemas. 

Yet even the simplest inflection in 
Foucault's argument can overtax Merquior's 
powers of assimilation. He mounts a sonorous- 
ly name-dropping attack on Discipline and 
Punish for misrepresentation of Enlighten- 
ment penal reformers as architects of a “carcer- 
aT society (perfidious criticism of the Enlight- 
enment being, as Merquior indefatigably in- 
sists, that contemporary vice of which Foucault 
has been the most dangerous exponent). Here 
one may say, with Foucault, “le malheur a 
voulu que les chows soient plus compliqules”. 
The precise fulcrum of Discipline and Punish is 
the observation that the nineteenth-century 
penitentiary prison is by no means fore- 
shadowed in the proposals of the eighteenth- 
century reformers: hence its recourse to a quite 


society and history. Hobart proposes that it is 
the “Tsew” (a rather backward people), with 
their insistence on being lanoitar- that peculiar 
attribute - who have an idea of reasoning 
which is grandly abstract and doctrinaire, while 
the Balinese treat it as more practically in- 
ferential. 

And Overing uses detail from her South 
American Indian researches to propose that 
what she calls “personal kind terms” might be 
as useful and important as the philosophical 
notion of natural kinds. These papers present 
the strong thesis that unfamiliar and appar- 
ently irrational notions are not merely figura- 
tive-metaphorical, poetical, or mystical ways 
of speaking - but are actually just as closely 
reasoned as our own analogous notions. 

In fact it seems quite feasible to accept both 
rigour in thought and the social and historical 
contingency of such rigour in different “styles 
of reasoning” (in Ian Hacking’s phrase from 
Rationality and Relativism). Thus Paul Hirst 
argues that reasoning about the insufficiency of 
evidence led to the decline of witch trials in 
Europe; reasoning, in other words, can be 
simultaneously an intellective process, with its 
own strict rules, and asocial one. Michael Salt- 
man shows how social processes can lead to the 
emergence of distinct and rigorous fonns of 
legal thought, which then enjoy an auton- 
omous vitality. 

In many of these excellent papers the writers 
accept the rationality posed in the Hollis and 
Lukes volume as a serious and central ques- 
tion. But Raymond Firth takes a different line: 
he accepts that rationality is a question, agrees 


separate genealogy of disciplinary techniques. 

Where politics comes directly into the dis- 
cussion, Merquior’s sophistication and logical 
acumen wear still thiner. Foucault remarks in 
an interview that the Soviet penal system takes 
over certain techniques of power developed 
.previously in the West, Merquior is outraged: 
such a statement amounts to denying all basic 
differences between liberalism and tyranny. At 
such moments one cannot but wonder whether 
reflex anti-communism provides a suitable 
basis even for an uninhibited rendering of 
Foucault’s ideas. 

Barry Smart's guidebook in the “Key 
Sociologists” series has the defects common to 
most books on Foucault, Including Merquior's: 
a rushed and scrappy treatment of the earlier 
books, a “prison-house of language” reading of 
the Archaeology of Knowledge, and an 
assumption that every word Foucault writes on 
Nietzsche is a statement of his own methods. 
Us special weaknesses arc the opposite of Mer- 
quior’s: a wooden style, and a blurring 
together of discussion and paraphrase which 
sometimes gives an impression of inverted ven- 
triloquism. On the whole, however, this is a 
solid, competent and thoughtful Introduction, 
with an especially useful outline of Foucault’s 
later thinking on the State and gover nm ent, a 
topic on which Merquior is wholly silent. 

John Rajchman’s book is a manifesto for 
•;bne understandiiig of part of Foucault’s later 
thought. (He sees the earlier work as domin- 


Of local importance 


Peter Jackson 

DER^K GREGORY and JOHN URRY (Editors) . 
Social Relations and Spatial Structures 
440pp. Macmillan. £30 (paperback, £9.95). 1 
03)3354036 

Geographers have for many years been disting- 
uished from other social scientists by their In- 
teresl in 'exploring the re asons why places dif- 
fer, Other social Scicntlsts have been pnfocou* 

. P««d wllft time rather than with- space, and in 
, accounting for historical change have practic- 
ally Ignored the spatial constitution of society < 
This ;boqfc examined the way jn which social 
■ relation* are Underpinned by spalial structures 
while, atthfcsarhe time, spdfial structures faith-' 
Tfeltott;chahges in sorial relation^ 
their often highly tifeqreticai tjhar- 
••• } *0 T.:V ' Y ^ : .i :'j • ■> ,i i-.-,:-., J. 


that other cultures can be rational, but arra« 
that the question is intelligibility. This m2 
can be posed in a Kantian way: gteTfo? 
communication between cultures does in 
happen, what are the grounds of its posAftM } 
I think that in the long run this will be a more 
fruitful line of research for both anthropofocm ; 
and philosophy. ; 

In the first place - as Firth only hints -h ! 
offers a richer imaginative field in which to 
plant philosophical reasoning. Philosophy • 
often discuss rationality as if the problem was 
merely one of considering the relations bt. 
tween an individual’s separate beliefs, and be. 
tween those beliefs and the world. When 
another individual enters this primal scenario 
it is only to exchange true or false propositim 
with the first individual. The consequent o( ? 
setting the problem in so reduced and inifi. 1 
vidualistic a world is to produce reasoning j 
which is air-tight: compeilingly rigorous, but | 
also sealed off from experience. 

But when the problem is seen as one a( / 
intelligibility we already have at least tm \ 
persons, who are not only exchanging pro- : 
positions but also trying to impute to ctd • 
other motives, intentions, emotions, project,' 
perhaps whole worlds. This way lie some of At ■ 
most interesting unanswered questions ariaq; 
from ethnographic field-work and from the,’ 
capacity of human beings to “leam" aba 
cultures; and indeed from the problem d* 
artificial intelligence. Firth is graceful!} 1 , 
modest about what he discovers in this areatij .. 
human potential. What else might we dissw. 
there? 
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JAMES WALVIN 

Football and the Decline of Britain 

j39pp, Macmillan. £25 (paperback, £8.95). 
0333 G2767 


Between 1946 and 1960 the average number of 
“incidents" per football season in Britain stood 
at thirteen. Since then, the figure has become 
almost incalculable and British football fans 
have earned a reputation as the “new barba- 
rians of Europe". Yet, though acres of news- 
print have been devoted to analysing the 
game’s malaise, discussion of the subject has 
more often than not been pitched at the level of 
baffled outrage. Never was this more crassly 
the case than in the aftermath of the terrible 
events - the Bradford fire and the Brussels riot 
- which brought the 1984-5 season to its 
ghoulish climax. James Walvin's brief study is 
not notable for the elegance of its prose, but as 
an antidote to the prevailing hysteria it has 
much to recommend it. 

Walvin writes as a social historian whose 
previous books include a social history of foot- 
ball. But he also writes bb a former fan whose 
disillusionment with the game following the 
Bradford and Brussels tragedies became total. 
He argues that those two events, for all their 
apparent dissimilarity - the one, seemingly, 
an accident, the other the- concerted act of 
a crowd of thugs - were both symptoms of ao 
ailing sport within an ailing society. The book 
divides into two main sections. In the first, 
which is chiefly concerned with football itself, 
Walvin identifies among those who have run 
the game over the years a bone-headed resist- 


Vemon Scannell 

RANDY ROBERTS 

Papa Jack; Jack Johnson and the era of White 
Hopes 

274pp. Robson. £9.50. 


actef and their frequent recourse to the ab- 
struse language of social theory; these essays 
are concerned with severely: practical Issues. 
How, for example, do local labour markets 
differ from one another? Why has industrial 
restructuring had more severe consequences in 
some areas than in others? How has the rela- 
tionship between home and; work altered over 
time, and with What effects on class and sender 
relations? These questions all involve the inter- 
play of society and space as particular' terr- 
itorial forms bbth produce and reflect social 


These, theoretical ; Ideas tire embodied in a 
diverse Series of empirical studies which in- 
clude analyses of ti^e impact of enclosure oh 
rigricultural jifo and local politics in southehv 
SWedehj the cMlWrhi basi^pf Celtfo hational- 
: the nffqctjs.of liforacyioii the diffusfoqof 
knowledge} thq hlstdrtcal geography of work- 
ing-doss, politics Jn Soudtere Wales anti the 
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ated by an esoteric literary romanticism.) Tb i 
“freedom of philosophy” means what FoucmIi: , 1 *1 I* 

calls “seddprendredesoi-meme”, the constull I rnQQlIKT TllR 0(110111 llTlG 
questioning of what we think we are. Rlj&| '-'l USSlilg lilt X/U1UU1 1111 V 

man gives a reasonable account of this ides, : — 

defending the ethics of Foucault's posirioo v prnAn Coavmoll 

against Habennas (whom he rather unfair UIIU aUU1QCU 

portrays as a Party theoretician) . UnfortuMfr «: randy ROBERTS 

ly, he also thinks that the freedom of philo» Papa Jack: Jack Johnson and the era of White 
phy is our only real freedom, a view which « . Hopes 
certainly not held by Foucault, and which fcsAj 274pp. Robson. £9.50. 
to a rather vapid conception of politics u*! 0860512580 

endless sequence of nominalist “revolts* . — ' I 

sort of post-modernist Myth of Siayphui. i The almost superstitious regard for the 
Foucault’s political preoccupations wert l? heavywoight boxing championship of the 
little more substantial than this. He wai c»; world originates in the quite fallacious notion ■ 
cerned about the capacity of socialists to t»l- that biggest is best; in fact the most skilful and 
struct a rationale of government; about tkf entertaining practitioners of the Noble Art are 
reconstruction of welfare institutions to usually to be found in the divisions below 
provide for autonomy as well as security; iWf middleweight. However that may be, the 
the need to resist the politics of law and order, c majority of the popular legendary figures of 
while renewing the political principle of * < the game are heavyweights and among the 
rule of low. Relying too exclusively * [ most famous of these is Jack Johnson, the first 
Foucault’s well-known remarks about ttL black to hold the World title; he won it by 
“specific intellectual”, Rajchtnan make**® f knocking out Tommy Burns on Christmas 
appear to say that revolts are more Day, 1908, in Sydney. Johnson held the title 

than rights. In a 1979 article whlcjl Is^lr for oVor six years, during which time he de- 
selectively cited by Rajchman, Foucault cislvely demonstrated his superiority over all 
fines his morale thiorlque as "respect • challengers, black and white. On April 5, 1915, 
singularity rebels, Intransigence when po* 11 - when he was thirty-seven years old, and prob- 
infringes on the universal”. That intransige** • ably debilitated by his flashily hedonistic way 
required, as he made clear, the securing ^ of life at the top, he lost the title in Havana to 
rights guaranteed by laws. 1 ti» “White Hope", Jess Willard, in the twenty- 

: sixth round of a contest that many, including 
• j; Johnson himself, claimed was "fixed”. The 
. ' = ageing ex-champion then engaged in a few un- 

;■ v important contests and appeared in carnivals 1 

changing division of labour m the W"g hi 1946 from injuries 

Sheppey i - . i -V ■ T-i suwall ]ed w a motor-car accident. 

th^v : Present a strong W. . Until. Tommy Burns, unable to resist the 

of pl<<*4 temptation of 4e huge purse offerbd by the 
for recogni zing die parheman^ v 0 , A ^ ^ MoIntMb , 

0 „ a ^rlHlL7v^e P Ten”?ha| P « M »¥t Johnson, the“colour line" had 

firmly laid; down between black and white . 
orthodoxy is beingpromga ( fightera. Jainea Jeffries, Burns’s predecessor as 

; the extent to which f champion, had Sd fo a challenge from,. 

issue with, each other ' ^l?!^f 0 ppoitunUy Johnson by publicly stating, "When there are 
, were specially coram^ionedi J auth0l5 [ _ n 0 whlte men | eft ^ flght j ^ qujt ^ busi- 

W Sk r ??^ a w/ n f°' ^ thBt art WOrds echoed alntost exactly by Jack ' 

• ri8 * h th°f k Within these pages. . ^ Dempsey as (ate as/i920. llohnson's behaviour 

; . ; rairecl abqu during;^ reigji as champion did nothing to 

y . flnaliy. ^tber^onic that propj^^ ^ whjte on emles. On the Contrary 

a, ™ t0 ^oereb^ t 1 their 1 mo^cheriahed taboos. oste^ 

; displaying:hls-hew ^ and. «»- 

social sig^.f ^riingi almost exclusively. with white,>omon, , 

! Randy RpWsrti, thsanthoii of Papdliuk, has 
» ' t tnade full a;i^ intelll|eht;uw : of the-Dcpart- 
^TOUCtted.y; t mem of Justice’s file on johnson which was 
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ance to change. Most British clubs are Victor- 
ian and Edwardian institutions set on main- 
taining methods and traditions forged in earlier 
and quite different epochs. And, while clubs 
have been quick to exploit modern money- 
making tactics, often their physical appearance 
has changed tittle since the turn of the century . 
For many such dubs, prospects are now bleak. 

A deadly combination of factors - high wages 
for players, falling gates, the sudden collapse in 
the mid-1980s of previously Inflated transfer 
fees - has plunged them into what looks to be a 
hopeless financial “tail-spin”. In the summer of 
1985, forty-six of the Football League's ninety- 
two clubs were trading with liabilities in excess 
of assets. Drastic changes lie ahead. 

Mismanagement, however, cannot explain 
the phenomenal upsurge of football violence 
and hooliganism in Britain in recent times. 
Walvin remarks that a good deal of the game's 
traditional working-class support has melted 
away with the advent of new patterns of lei- 
sure, and that the resultant gap has been filled 
by a new and rougher breed of fan. But why, he 
reasonably wonders, is it football which has 
become the focus for scenes of sensational 
mayhem such as have been witnessed in recent 
years? Unemployment seems inadequate as an 
explanation, even if many of the fans are in fact 
unemployed: during the Depression of the 
1930s football supporters were usually well be- 
haved. In any case, as recent reports have indi- 
cated, football’s hooligans now include a fac- 
tion of prosperous, smartly dressed young men 
in regular work. There is Indeed something 
almost provocatively inscrutable about much 
of today’s soccer violence. 

Television is obviously foremost among the 
variables with which comparative social analy- 
sis must contend, and Walvin toys with the 


notion that violence on the football terraces is 
intended for the camera. Yet other sports, 
which are just as lavishly televised, remain un- 
blemished by tile gross exhibitions of violence 
which have disfigured football. Similarly puzz- 
ling Is the fact that some football clubs today 
number vociferous, and no doubt television- 
conscious, racists among their supporters, 
while other games with mass followings do not. 
Avoiding easy answers, Walvin moves on in 
the second part of his book to consider soccer's 
troubles in their broader social context; and he 
makes some tentative connections between the 
sharp deterioration in the behaviour of certain 
sections of fans and the equally sharp decline of 
Britain as an industrial nation. In the regions a 
pattern of working life which had endured for 
nearly two hundred years, and which, for good 
or ill, provided urban communities with their 
raison d'etre, has disappeared as suddenly as it 
was originally imposed. It would be remark- 
able if such cataclysmic change were not 
accompanied by a growth in social pathology. 

James Walvin is well aware that his book will 
invite scorn in quarters where the cry has been 
for action, not words. Football and the Decline 
of Britain is in part a plea for patient enquiry. 
“It is not to claim a reprieve for wrong-doers" , 
Walvin remarks, "to suggest both that we need 
to know why people behave as they do Hnd that 
we need to cast our gaze more broadly and not 
to focus uniquely on the game of football it- 
self". Yet, despite, if not because of, its in- 
sights, Walvin's book ultimately has the effect 
of an obituary. On his Anal page the author 
mentions some glimmers of Light in the dark 
picture, though he gives tittle indication where 
they are coming from. This is a messenger 
whom many among British football's well- 
wishers will want to shoot. 
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declassified In 1981, and which contains de- 
tailed reports from Bureau qf Investigation 
agents on Johnson’s public and private life. An 
outraged and vengeful white establishment 
was determined that Johnson should pay for 
his insolence and in 1912 he was convicjed of 
violating the Mann Act (known as the White . 
Slave iIYaffic Act) which forbade the trans- 
portation of women across State tines for im- 
moral or illicit purposes. He fled to Canada 
and from there to Europe, remaining in 
nomadic exile for seven years * returning to the 
United States in 1920 to surrender to the 
authorities and serve a year in prison. 

What makes this biography unusual ly yalu- 
able is the meticulous thoroughness of the au- 
thor’s researches, Ite scrapulous fairness In 
dealing with the.fects, and the {mights Info the 
conditions in which many American blacks 
were forced lb tiye. In the period following the 
technical abolition of slavery in 1865 (J photon, 
born 1875, belonged, to the first generation to 
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The Gothic Choirstalls 
of Spain 

DOROTHY and HENRY KRAUS 

This fascinating study treats largely original 
material in a completely new manner. The 
authors discovered eleven major assemblies 
of Gothic choirstalls in Spain and deal with 
the mystery of the stalls of Oviedo which 
were tnougnt to have disappeared during the 
Spanish Civil War. Their description of their 
search for the missing stalls has ail the appeal 
of a detective story. 0-7102-0294-6, 104 Illus- 
trations, £40.00 


be boro “free”). While showing proper respect 
for his subject as a great athlete and a formid- 
able, though entirely egotistical, opponent of 
racial oppression, Roberts does not mytholo- 
gize him . The first black world champion was a 
flamboyant character who loved extravagant 
living and liked to exacerbate the rage and 
hatred of white men, not only by his lavish 
parading of wealth, the flashy clothes and 
expensive cars, but by exaggerting the sexual- 
ity which mocked and threatened their notions, 
of Caucasian superiority. He could be cruel, 
violent and sometimes vindictive. He was not 
the heroic figure that Howard Sackier pre- 
sented in his Broadway play. The Great White. 

; Hope, but he was an extraordinary man, living 
through times and In places which supply a 
variegated backcloth to the drama of hia life. 
Randy : Roberts has given us a balanced, 
informative ' and continuously readable 

V account : of It, in what must be surely: the 
definitive biography. 


The Age of Exuberance 

1550-1700 
MICHAEL REED 

In this latest volume In The Making of Britain 
series Michael Rccd shows the process of 
transition from a late medieval to a modern 
world. He analyses the astonishingly exuber- 
ant and varied contribution to our heritage 
made by the men and women of Tudor and 
Stuart Britain, skilfully dismantling for the 
reader the social fabric itself, whilst preserv- 
ing thesense of awhole society. 0-7100-9803-0, 
Illustrated , £1 7.95 The Making of Britain 

Theatre as Weapon 

Workers' Theatre in the Soviet Union, 
Germany and Britain 19 17-34 

RICHARD STOURAC and 
KATHLEEN McCREERY 

Based on theatrical research of depth and 
enterprise, this book shows how the workers' 
theatre of the 1920s and 30s was transformed 
into a dynamic weapon for social change. 
Drawing largely on unpublished sources and 
on authors* own experience in political 
theatre, it fills an important gap In the history 
of working class culture and will be invaluable 
to those involved In creating spcially relevant 
art today. 0-7100-9770-0 Illustrated, £30.00 

— ICPI Publications — — 
Bahrain through the Ages 

The Archaeology . 

Edited by SHAIKHA HAYA ALI AL 
KHALIFA and MICHAEL RICE 

A fascinating and detailed picture of the 
archaeology of a country occupying a pos- 
ition of immense historical Importance. Ex- 
perts in many disciplines piece together the 
fabric of an ancient civilization that is most 
dramatically evident In hundreds of burial 
mounds, in three successive temples at 
Barbar and In the Mesopotamian city of 
Dilmun itself. 0-7103-0112-X, 63 line drawings, 
129 plates, 528pp, £25 .00 

Japanese Studies 

Edited by YOSHIO SUGIMOTO 
Department of Sociology, 

La Trobe University, Melbourne 

This new series publishes original ami trans- 
lated works on political, philosophical, socio- 
logical and economic aspects of japan. The 
first two books are: 

Images of Japanese 
Society 

A Study in the Structure of Social Reality 
ROSS MOUER and YOSHIO SUGIMOTO 
• 0-71034)070-6, £30.00 

An Intellectual History of 
Wartime Japan 

1931-45 

• SHUNSUKETSURUMI 
0-7103-0072-7, £20.00 

ROUTLEDGE & KEG AN PAUL 

11 New Fetter Lane, London EC4 
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A prelate in politics 


Gordon Donaldson 


LESLIEJ. MACFARLANE 
William Hlphlnsloncand the Kingdom of 
Scotland 1431-1514; The struggle for order 
517pp. Aberdeen University Press. £30. 
008MM087 


William Elphinstonc's career as lawyer, patron 
of (earning and printing, bishop, politician and 
ambassador touched most facets of Scottish Life 
and Leslie J. Macfarlane is at home in all of 
them. To the Architecture of King's College, 
Aberdeen, and to liturgical nnd bibliographical 
studies related to Elphinstonc's Breviary, 
Macfarlane brings warm enthusiasm as well as 
expert scholarship without shirking the labo- 
rious investigation of royal and ecclesiastical 
finance. His honk is informative, stimulating 
and often nbsorhing. 

Dr Mnefarhme's findings, based on his 
Inhours in foreign nnd Scottish archives, in the 
held of the government of Scotland, demand 
attention. In William Elphinstone and the 
Kingdom of Scotland 1431-1514 he nods re- 
spectfully tu those responsible for a “remark- 
able renaissance in late medieval Scottish stu- 
dies ”, but he is too wise to believe that the 
latest thesis is necessarily the last word. He 
does nut believe Mint Scottish magnates were 
innocent victims of bullying kings, and he sees 
the reigning line as having hcen imperilled by 
challenges toils legitimacy, “baronial insurrec- 
tion”, the “overmighty power" of the Doug- 
lases and traitorous plots to partition the coun- 
try with the English. To win the co-operation 
of the nobles by hnrmonizing their outlook 
with that of the Crown was not easy; to streng- 
then royal justice might threaten the barons’ 
vested interests in their own courts, and 


attempts to heal the running sore of war with 
England were apt to founder on incurable 
baronial Anglophobia. 

James III, in his "enigmatic nnd tragic reign” 
(1460-88), had to face “open hostility" and 
“treasonable activities"; a biographer of a 
bishop who supported him cannot fail to pre- 
sent James’s performance as both credible and 
creditable, and Macfarlane sensibly suggests 
that the King was wiser than his people. He 
avers that future studies should concentrate 
less on the King's personal character, but he 
attributes James’s misfortunes, at least partly, 
to his own personality; James was not by tem- 
perament a lender, he was aloof and with- 
drawn, his council was deemed unrepresenta- 
tive and in financial administration he rarely 
consulted councillors but relied on lesser men. 

Yet these views are hard to reconcile with 
Macfarlanc’s explicit strictures on George 
Buchanan and Norman Macdougall for charac- 
terizing James os "too keenly aware of his royal 
dignity, out of touch. . . . unable to come to 
terms with those who opposed him and insensi- 
tive to their fears" nnd for seeing his difficulties 
as those of an “aloof, overhearing and vindic- 
tive ruler" with n "dangerously exalted concept 
or Scottish kingship”. Biographers arc apt to 
indulge in pleasing fancies, ami in this book 
phrases like “must have” and “would have" are 
henvily overworked, though the author some- 
times pulls himself up with “all this is pure 
speculation”. But, though Elphinstone may 
hardly merit lyrical allusions to “the unsleeping 
zeal of a good shepherd", his reputation is not 
lessened. One remembers that an English con- 
temporary described him as "the wisest prelate- 
in Scotland". 

Speculation is innocent in lively depictions 
of Elphinstone in his surroundings, whether at 
Glasgow, Paris, Rome or “looking westward 
on a summer evening" from his study in Aber- 


Too strong for comfort 


Nigel Saul 


ANTHONY TUCK 

Crown and Nobility 1272-1461: Political 
conflict in late medieval England 
367pp. Fontana. Paperback, £4.95. 

OOQ 6860642 


In fee late Middle Ages English kings suffered 
bajlly at the bands of their subjects. Two were 
deposed in the fourteenth century and another 
three ht the' fifteenth. England had an unenvi- 
able reputation for political instability; and the 
regicidel proclivities of its people were the sub- 
ject of unfavourable comment across the 
CbanneU^ltv England ", wrote Jean Juvenal 
dea Ursins in 1444, "they think nothing of 
changing their kings whenever they feel like it . 
of fciiliiig them or seeing them put to death,” 
And forty years later the Chancellor of France 
was one of the first to accuse Richard lff of 
murdering his nephews In the Tower. ! 

A case can certainly be made in support of 
the view that in this period the nobility corpor- 
atoly gained in strength vis-d-vts the crown. 
Putting one's estate In the hands of trustees 
eliminated the danger of cdntrol passing to the 
feudal overlord during the minority of tne heir. 
AijfV the almost universal adoption of ■ settle- 
rmdits In tail-male enabled them to keep going 
for far longer in the male tine than Would have - 
be^n posuWe.had thq rules of fee-rimple tolU. 
governed Inheritance. Since it Was the descent 
of land (hat determined the descent of titles, a 
powerful stimulus was given to the emergence 
of ii hereditary House of Lords; and with : the 
establishment of that body as an "estate" in its 
amfr right, & strong vested Interest was placed 
in Oh© way of a potential royal autocracy and 
wh jl Tom called “the rule of the upsfertcour- 

; If thenoWItiy Were gaining hoi strengthln this 
pegbdi It >rilay .also have been because they- 


Ou se trouve le dolmen ? 


deen. The trouble was that political and judi- 
cial work kept him from spending long enough 
in his episcopal study. When he entered on 
office (at the age of fifty-seven), the diocese 
had lacked episcopal oversight for about a de- 
cade and there is little enough proof- no doubt 
because of lack of records - that Elphinstone 
remedied matters. He pillaged parochial re- 
venues for the benefit of his cathedral and his 
university, and attempts to defend him are not 
convincing. He certainly did more to provide 
funds for vicars choral to sing in the cathedral 
than for parochial vicars to tend congregations. 
Indeed, evidence of any concern for parochial 
work is, in Macfarlane’s word, “oblique". And 
it is hard to believe that Elphinstone relied on 
monks (of whom in any event there was only a 
handful in the diocese) for “preaching the gos- 
pel”. Macfarlane allows that the most consci- 
entious bishop could be frustrated by papal and 
royal meddling, and his belief that the Church 
was “reformable" in Elphinstone’s time is irre- 
concilable with his admission that the appoint- 
ment of Janies IV's twenty-year-old brother to 
the see of St Andrews was a “disaster” from 
which the church “was never fully to recover”. 

The foundation of King’s College remains 
pre-eminent among Elphinstone’s achieve- 
ments, but even here there is a paradox. Mac- 


farlane brings out his long association sritb 
education and the importance of trainiiwM j aw 
for both laymen and clerics. But wfien/oat of \ 
the twenty-seven bishops who filled Scottish . 
sees between 1488 and 1514, it can be claimed : 
only that “at least sixteen were graduates 1 * ok, 
wonders how widely education was appro* 
ated. There may have been an increase in lay 
literacy, but Elphinstone, in a remarkable ! 
piece of special pleading for his new founds- > 
tion, not only suppressed any mention of St ' 
Andrews nnd Glasgow but described the ! 
northern Scots as “uncultured, ignorant of let- ' 
ters and almost barbarous”. ; 

Two chapters, dealing with Elphinstone's f 
work in both ecclesiastical and secular courts, • 
assemble a remarkable amount of information i 
about “the most experienced judge in Scot- 
land’’ . Macfarlane discovered the bishop’s mm ; 
collection of legal authorities, and from the ; 
records of courts lie analyses their work and i 
gives details of cases which illustrate the co n- ; 
cemsof the period. He seems not quite to have | 
mastered all the intricacies of the work of the ; 
Scottish chancery and. while there is a glossary • 
of Scottish legal terms, the text contains other I 
words which may send readers to dictionaries, [ 
while, on the other hand, he imports some 1 
terms (and spellings) alien to Scottish usage, i 



hundred years later he owed money to 'them 

*rt.i ! * 


power both centrally- and, perhaps more im- 
portantly, locally. Their control of the shires 
was strengthened by grants of hundreds! juris- 
diction and by a willingness on the king’s part 
to appoint their retainers to the shrievalty and 
the commissions of the peace. In the short run 
such pliability made good sense; but in the 
longer run it probably compromised the effec- 
tiveness of his government. 

Yet if we argue along these lines, we are 
faced with a paradox. As Anthony Tuck points 
out in bis new survey of the political history of 
the period, Crown and Nobility, 1272-1461, 
kings were deposed hot befeuse they were too 
weak but because they were too strong. “The 
powers inherent in the offide of monarch", he 
writes, “were so substantiated so little sus- 
ceptible to long-terin political control 'by a 
groupof magnates" lhat if h king proved him- 
self to! be; incorrigibly, ‘♦insufficient? then his 
deposition was the only ooprse that was open. 
But, if this was so, how can the appalling re- 
cord ofthesedeposillons-no fewer than five in 
the two centuries under consideration - be re- 
conciled with the evident strength of the in- 
stitution of kingship? How were kings 
apparently so tittle able to defend themselves? 

This is a problem which still perplexes his- 
torians, and it is no criticism of Dr Tuck's 
volume to say that the solution is not to be 
found within its pages. What Tuck offers here 
is a narrativq pf the political histqry of the 
period,;^ ait 'analysis of the Strengths and 
weaknesses o{klngsWpr A4mittedly he is limi- 
ted in his terms of reference by the publisher's 
stated intention to produce a parallel volume 
on * the, sadai and religious history of the 
period, end the discussion of such topics as 
lordship and “bastard feudalism’*, which would 
have done mfycb to add depth to the picture 
here, will brCstimably in due course be found 
there. The Jack of that dimension to the 
present wtirR 16 regrettable; but, thin qrftjdsm 
apart, this is a good book, arid Tuck an excel- 
lent giride'. He’ writes In an elegrilt; racy, style 
whldi It Is a pleasure to read: He Is best, rieed- 
lefe tq say , on fee period which he has made 
verymdcfrhfr own -the teignof Rifeaid II*, 
But He: has touch' of inieresj tb say 6n both 1 
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AUBREY BURL 

Megalithic Brittany: A guide to over 350 
ancient sites and monuments 
176pp. Thames and Hudson. £15. 

050001364 0 

The great stone monuments of Brittany ace 
one of the larger visible wonders of European 
prehistory, the more so now it is clearly under- 
stood that they were built within a local tradi- 
tion, and not by distant colonists from a more 
civilized Mediterranean. They are extra- 
ordinarily early too, with the great Breton 
passage-graves now radiocarbon-dated to 
around 4600 bc. 

The new Breton fashion for modern houses 
Is a severe, solid style with small windows and 
high, steep roofs, after the spirit of the old 
vernacular. And in the garden you will often 
find a baby dolmen , a modern minilith to recall 
the old megaliths. In Caranc - the “French 
Stonehenge" to visiting Victorians - you start 
at the Camping des Dolmens and shop at the 
Supermarchd aux Druides. The real thing can 
be harder to find, as the woods, thickets and 
briars swallow up the fallen menhirs and ruined 
chamber-tombs. Only a couple of kilometres 
from the aligned stone rows of Carnac itself, 
the site confidently marked on the map may 
have disappeared, seemingly for ever, in the 
infamous Breton gorse. 

Now Aubrey Burl, an expert on the British 
stone circles, has given us a first-rate guide- 

Breton 
interests. 

balanced in coverage, and shrewd in its opin- 
ions; the maps are clear, and the illustrations 
good. The famous and spectacular sites, like 
t . Carnac itself, the decorated stones of Gavr’- 
[ inis, the immense passage-grave of Bamenez, 
and the Loire dolmen at Essd, outside Rennes, 
are there, of course. So are the smaller sites, 
the lesBer menhirs and the smaller kinds of 
chamber-tomb. 


- .; r ; : ; Now Aubrey Burl, an expert on the 

f l-..\ 'V-y \ ' stone circles - bas given us a first-rate 
'* */. * j book to the megaliths of the five 
Rjfc’.," .’f.-'V ; j diparlements. It is well judged in its ini 


Burl’s book starts with a brisk essay on 
megalithic Brittany, emphasizing the staying- 
power of the tradition over more than two-and- 
a-half millennia, until it petered out around 
2000 Be. Here the remarkable work , over many 
years, of P-R. Giot and his colleagues at the 
University of Rennes is drawn on to give a lucid 
account of what the megalithic sites are and 
what they may mean. The acid soils have so 
often devoured the evidence of bones and soft 
materials, and of the settlements of the 
megalith-builders themselves, that it is the 
enigmatic ruins themselves that are the main 
evidence. Burl is right up-to-date; he notes the 
new proof that the art on roofing-slabs of two 
separate Camac chamber-tombs joins into a 
single composition, probably a decorated 
standing-stone that was demolished and di- 
vided for re-use. 

The bulk of the book is a gazetteer, with a 
clear account of how to find each site, what you 
will see, what was found there, and why it 
matters. Burl often tells of its folklore and 
recent history, whether as the house of a her- 
mit, the victim of an improving bulldozer, or 
the object of early archaeological energy. 
When even his directions fail, he advises, try 
asking, “oh se trouve Ic dolmen?” 

Sometimes there is tittle left to see on the 
spot. Megalithomaniacs will find his thorough- 
ness admirable; the less committed would bc 
helped by a starring system to guide them to 
the finest sites. They may be puzzled, too, by 
finding kinds of monuments in the gazetteer 
that they had not met in the introduction, such 
as the later menhirs of the Celtic Iron Age , and 
the Christian emblems added to standing 
stones: not prehistoric at all, of course, but a 
fascinating element in theiT history. The book 
is oblique on astronomy, not exploring the 
grander theories in the introduction, but deal- 
ing at individual sites with the solar and lunar 
alignments that they do (or, often, do not) 
display: a fuller account of what has been 
claimed and what the evidence supports was 
required. But these are quibbles on the mar- 
gins of a fine and welcome book: 


Out of the smelting pot 


Malcolm McLeod 
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The Palace of the Savoy, drawn by Vertue in 1736, and reproduced from London's Mansions: The pdatM v; 
Houses of the nobility by David Pearce (224pp. Batsford, £25. 0 7134 4652 8), to be published on JutyU 


Criminal business 


J. A. Sharpe 


.. J. S. COCKBURN (Editor) 

Calendar of Assize Records, Home Circuit 
H Indictments, Elizabeth I and James I: 
^Introduction. 

334pp. HMSO. £30. 

0114401845 


■/ The Journal of the Society of Archivists Is a 
j periodical whose contents rarely achieve wlde- 
* spread notoriety. An exception to this general 
rule came in 1975, when it published an article 
in which J.S. Cockbum subjected Elizabethan 
; and Jacobean assize indictments to detailed 
scrutiny, arid showed that they were virtually , 
i; worthless as a foundation for many of the argu- 
' ments which historians had based, of were 
likely to base upon them. Having made this 
point Professor Cockburn then persuaded Her 
, Majesty’s Stationery Office to publish a multi- 
volume edition of the Indictments of the Home 
Circuit of the assizes (the only ones surviving in ! 
:f bulk for (he Elizabethan and early Stuart 
periods), and his employers at the University of 
' Maryland to provide him with ample periods of 


between 1558 and 1625. The underiylni 1 
themes are a constantly rising pressure of busi- , 
ness and of a constantly growing procedu™ j 
flexibility in the face of this prisso&j . 

Although tittle of what is said here .^7 L . 0 . 

general trends Is new, Cockburn ’s scholar^ beliefs and practices surrounding it. At a 


RANDI HAALAND and PETER SHINNIE (Editors) 
African Iron Working; Ancient and traditional 
209pp. Oxford University Press/Norwegian 
University Press. £22.50. 

8200072924 . 

The indigenous production of iron tools and 
weapons must have had a profound effect on 
the history of Africa. Yet we still know little 
about the sources of iron-smeltingtechnology, 
its spread through the continent or the pattern 


brings a solid authority to long-held suspicion- 
The detailed investigation of procedures ; 
business is followed by comprehensive statu* i 
tlcal appendixes from which trends in ctnrmc j 
indicted and punishments awarded at t 
assizes can be reconstructed, and twenty-eiS 
plates illustrating the documents upon 
both the appendixes and the discussion 
procedures are based. As an. introduction i 
Home Circuit assize, indictments iand the cou i 


time when smelting has ceased in most regions 
of sub-Sahbr an ‘’Africa, archaeologists are 
aware of a desperate need to study what re- 
mains and also to excavate many more iron- 
working sites. This useful book contains ten 


the old kingdom of Mali. 

The most useful papers, howevor, are based 
on direct observations of smelting, or on Ex- 
perimental attempts to reproduce it. These 
papers make clear that techniques vary greatly 
in different parts of Africa. Judith Todd’s essay 
on iron production among the Dimi of 
Ethiopia is the most detailed account, and will 
be used for many years. The experimental 
smelting discussed by P. Schmidt and S. T. 
Childs was intended to test a hypothesis de- 
veloped from excavations at BuHaya in Tanza- 
nia. By inserting tuyfcres deep into the furnace 
and placing their outer ends around, but not 
hard against, the bellow mouths, large quanti- 
ties of air are forced into the smelting zone, 
becoming pre-heated on the way. This, they 
argue, is a technique peculiar to Africa. But 
the experiment was inconclusive and further 
work is needed. R. Haaland’s discussion of 
smelting in Darfur is broadened by his consid- 
eration of the social roles of iron-workers in 
relation to the transmission of specialist know- 
ledge, and of.the effect of smelting on local fuel 
supplies in Kush and the old Kingdom of 
Ghana. 

The social role and symbolism of iron-work- 
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papers on African iron-working; the papers 

, . .. show tittlfe unity in their approach or subject- 

both the appendixes and the discussion [ matter but, as the editors point out, this idirect- 

, n ‘ ly reflects thfc present state of the subject. 

.•uiiiikv.Kuu«»u C| q l u.v U .. — „ j: The first and most general paper, by Fran- 

which produced them this volume could ham 1 ? j. 1 . tf>isKense k discusses past and present theories 

be bettered. . . • - l 1 ' •he diffusion of iron-working in Africa, In - 

There is, however,. a fundamental flaw l" > this neat and helpful survey, Kense emphasizes ing is also examined byP.de Maret, who tenta- 

ockburn’s whole enterprise, On page ft * f > the Inadequacies of the available data, and has tively suggests that the custom of placing ham- 

- " - 1 ' l ' 1- mere or anvils in royal graves may be restricted 

to Bantu-speaking groups. Finally, L. M. Pole 
and J. Sutton consider the problems which 
arise fromclassifying iron-smelting on the basis 
of the type of furnace used. Pole is particularly 
good at showing the pointlessness of divorcing 
structures from their technology, while Sutton 
considers some of the factors which may be 
responsible for the existence of different fur- 
nace types in a single area. 

What emerges from these essays is that, 
slowly and hesitantly, archaeologists are 
adopting a vleW of irbn-wOrking as a complex 
process in which different strategies pay be 
pursued according to the types of ore and fuel 
available, fee desired type of iron and, prob- 
ably, the numbers of pelting worker* active at 

any one time. !*■ ;; -r'y ^ 
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fl , , T . . . . wrong. The most complete run ° ! 

^ leave In which to pursue this project. As a court records for this period ate tnosc , , 

: : ■ result , ten volumes , dealing with Elizabethan Court of Great Sessions of the 1 ^ | 

. and Jacobean Essex. Hertfordshire, Suiiey; Chester, whose indictment flies exist,n rircu ji l 

^ Sussex and Kent have appeared.- . better series than those of the Home _ 

; . ;It i? the present introductory Volume which ; and are complemented for the P eri .^ r 

; 'A will be of most interest, and , most use, to the which. Cook bum is ^concerned by ^ 

; ^ genecaj historian of the period; irijt, Gockburh-- Crown Books. The,, feet that 
: n- marshals his formidable knowledge! of -assize * apparently ;ignorant :,df these^fo^®^ a 
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this volume he describes the Home QnsMjj* | . ultfc trouble In showing that early theories, 
dictmerits as “the most complete run of c n|g ^ proposing that smelting spread from Egypt or 
al court records froni this period”. -North i Africa, were based on sciappy evidence 

making this sort of claim for several ^ and -few sites with firm dates. However, 

and a fair number of early modern.^- ^ i-Mnough recent research has suggested that 
probably believe him. Unfortun?^'.^ . . , . ( ‘rop-smelting might have been Invented inde- 
• ‘ of cnm ‘- ’ Pf ndefely in Africa (copper-working, a possi- 

^ ® ’may date from cl600 be in West 

Africa), Kenfe.wllLhave none of this: he be- 
lieves such knowledge riiust have come from 
the north. He doris, however, acknowledge 

that many puzzles remain. ' ' . , 

Papers by P, Shlnnle andi Wv Fitipowlak 
focus on specific archaeological rites: the fur- 
naces at Meroe, wfech : was prbposife as, the 
source of black Afridari knowledge of smelting 
long before the fepaefe themfelyes were exca- 
vated in i96^TO; and jrori wrks at Niana in. 


We liked it 
so much 
we thought you 
should have one 

u . a book one turns to with constant pleasure, 
and which achieves the seemingly impossible 
task of being both lively and judicious at once. ?? 

It is a book with much style and little prejudice. 

TLS April 26 1985 
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Paperbacks 


Sarah Carpenter 


Is H ironic, or perhaps reassuring, (hat very 
young readers exemplify so strikingly many of 
the tenets of current literary theory? Few 
parents of toddlers need Derrida to tell them 
that the activity of reading is a process of end- 
less play, or that, as Barthes claims, the text 
"asks of the reader a practical collaboration”. 
These truths very soon become self-evident if 
you lake part in the mixture of performance, 
participation and interpretation that reading to 
(wo and tliree-year-olds involves. Many of the 
most enduring infants' books at least tacitly 
recognize these principles, and use the interac- 
tion of words and pictures to engage the child 
(and adult) reader actively and directly in a 
game of literary creation. 

This forms the basis of the very successful 
Sheepchase. It comes from an experienced 
team: Celia Berridge has entered the visual 
imagination of a generation of children as the 
illustrator of the affectionately observed Post- 
man Pat books, and she and Paul Rogers have 
already collaborated in Forgetmenot ( 1984). 
Sheepchase has a strongly rhymed text, solid, 
bright and detailed pictures, anti a satisfyingly 
circular narrative in which Hassle the sheep 
evades capture until safely back in her own 
Held. But its reading pleasure is much more 
olive and flexible than this might suggest. The 
child is actively invited into both the text and 
the images. The book is full of questions, simp- 
ly enough expressed to be purl of a real con- 
versation between adult reader nnd child, and 
demanding direct verbal responses: u ‘Find her 
quickl Where did she go?' / Jack doesn’t know. 
Do you?" The answers depend on finding the 
elusive Flossie in the pictures, which them- 
selves often complete meanings unexpressed in 
the text. The child is in a privileged intimacy 
with the sheep, able to see round corners 
and from perspectives denied to the book's 
characters. 

Another book in the same mode is Do You 
See What I See?, whose very title invokes ideas 

Problem pages 

Gwyneth Williams 

ADELE GERAS ■ 

Ritchie’s Rabbit ^ 

Illustrated by Vanessa Juhan-Ot tie 
Hamish Hamilton. £5.95. 

0241118018 

LOUIS BAUM 

Are We Nearly There? 

Illustrated by Paddy Bourne 
Bodley Head. £4,95. 

0370306929 

There is no substitute for a good story. Both 
Adele Geras's Ritchie's Rabbit and Louis' 
Baum’s Are We Nearly There? lack this vital 
ingredient. Instead, the central ideas are to be 
found at the end of the books, where the reader 
discovers that Ritchie in Adele Geras's book 
and Simon in Louis Baum's are children of 
separated parents . Both live with their mothers 
and visit their fathers . The reason for the books 
becomps clear to the unsuspecting reader: 
these are stories with an adult purpose. "You 
ate not atoiieT, they say to children In similar 
situations; "not all families live together." 

.The strong Impression that both stories give 
fe that they were concocted to fit the endings. 
Adele Geras invents a rabbit made of dough. It 
is hither endearing with one straight ear and 
. one bent cpr each hearing differc at things. The 
rabbit, becomes sqUashed In Ritchie’s pocket 
oa the way home from playgroup. The adven- 
tures of a squashed rabbit, you might think. 
Not so. The tale becomes more and more con* 
.. trived Until the friendly rabbit is flattened by 
Rilch{e'a father wielding n rolling pin in an 
: attempt to improve it. Instead, ho fashions two 
ntw sanitized rabbits out of the dough and 
• r bakes them Karri- They are to live, smiling, ona 
- pfyie Of Rowers for ever and ever. Moreover, 
according to Ritchie. ? they'll never. quarrel'’, 
jwon’t lhey quarter then?" nsks.his 


of the relativity of perception and the free play 
of interpretation. A small boy tries to persuade 
his animat friends to accompany him to the 
circus, but each is engaged in an inexplicable 
4 and absorbing search which is. finally resolved 
when all concerned find their tickets. Games 
proliferate. The book uses irompe I'oeil cut- 
outs in which the frog seen through a window 
resolves into a hat, an elephant’s trunk into his 
tail. The finding game in this instance is con- 
cerned with the tickets, but the puzzle element 
is stronger as the pictures are larger and more 
crowded, and there is less prompting from the 
text. In fact, it is not until the last page that the 
object of the searches is identified at all, mak- 
ing first reading confusingly enigmatic. The 
pictures are satisfyingly detailed and imagina- 


tive, but the text is conversely bare, consisting 
only of a few speech balloons. Since this tends 
to force grown-up readers into amplifying ver- 
bal explanation of the narrative, they too are 
contributing to the whole process. The book 
is more oblique, and consequently rather less 
dynamic, than Sheepchase, but in defining its 
readers' responses less precisely it perhaps 
forces them even more to participate in the 
invention of the work. 

Of course, not all infants’ books play such 
overt literary games. Another forceful 
approach is the almost documentary journalis- 
tic realism that offers the child recognizable 
fragments of its own world transmuted into 
literary images. The increasing use of drama- 
tized photographs to illustrate small children's 


: Biography and memoirs 

My Cat, though its illustrations are comically 
semi-stylized drawings, is a good 



is a good example. 
Jonathan Allen crystallizes a child's experience 
of cat-owning into what he himself callB H a 
series of snapshots”, which convey a vivid and 
strongly unsentimental affection. A rather less 
successful venture confronting actual experi- 
ence is Jyoti’s Journey which worthily attempts 
to deal with the cultural shock of a child mov- 
ing from India to Britain. Helen Ganly is an 
established artist, but the collages that illus- 
trate the book, though very attractive in them- 
selves, may be too impressionistic for young 
children, and fail to give much sense of what it 
is actually like to live in the other culture. 

Alongside such, often imaginative, 
approaches to young children’s reading, the ■ 
traditional infants’ books are still going strong. J 
Amanda Davidson’s Teddy series often • 
anthropomorphic toys, rather pretty illustra- • 
tions, and straightforward domestic stories. J 
Winston's Ice Cream Caper has more energetic,- [ 
wilder drawings, and a story combining the 
gritty mechanical realism of break-down trucks j 
with the holiday excitements of ice cream; ( 
speed and the seaside ; but it is basically in' the ! 
same mode, anthropomorphizing animals in > J 
fantasy world which is safely contained but , 
recognizable. There is not a lot in these for the \ 
adults who have to read them, but children i 
often seem to get as much pleasure as from 
more challenging texts. 


One of Edward Corey's illustrations fy Tree horn’s Wish, by Florence Parry Helde, which has recently been 
published by Oxford University Press (£4. 95. 0 19279822 7 ). 


Paul Rogers and Celia Berridge: Sheepchase. Viking 
Kestrel. £5.95. 0 670 80599 8 . j 

Mathew Price and Sue Porter; Do You See What I j 
See? Methuen. £6.95. 0 412 43260 3. 

Jonathan Allen: My Cal. Macmillan. £4.95. 0 333 
41594 9. . j 

Helen Ganly: Jyoti’s Journey. Deutsch. £5.95. 0 233 j 
97899 2. 

Amanda Davidson: Teddy In the Carden. Comm. 
£3.95. 0 00 195824 0. 

Andrew Martyr and Paula Lawford: Winston's la 
Cream Caper. Hamish Hamilton. £5.95. 0 241 11782 
8 . 


Eliza Fay. Original Letters from India. Edited 
and with an introduction by E. M. Forster. 

With a new introduction by M. M. Kaye. 

288pp. The Hogarth Press. £3.95. 0 7012 1000 
1. 0 Spanning the years 1779 to 1797, the let- 
ters of Eliza Fay are something of a literary 
curiosity, bb E. M. Forster realized when he 
discovered them in India. At the end of her 
life, in 1816, Eliza Fay arranged for the pub- 
lication of her letters in the hope that the 
proceeds would go towards paying off her cre- 
ditors. They ran to a second edition and were 
republished, in much edited form, in 1907 and 
[ It was in this form that Forstpr first met them. 

His own edition (published in 1925) restores 
the original idiosyncratic text. (Eliza Fay’s 
grammar owed nothing to convention.) HU 
introductory notes provide what background 
and biographical information he has been able 
to glean. Eliza Fay undertook her journey to 
Calcutta, with her new husband, full of excite- 
ment and enthusiasm which remained un- 
abated through the vicissitudes of a journey 
packed with incident and danger and a series of 
revelations which afforded the unavoidable 
conclusion that her husband was a less than 
strong and worthy character. Eliza Fay was, in 
Forster's words, “underbred and quarrel- 
some”. She is ignorant of much (“her mental 
equipment was that of an intelligent Lady's 
maid”) believing, for instance, that the Alps 
are only one mountain thick, but she is also 
“frank and naive . . . a soul courageous and 
gallant, an eye and ear always on the watch . . . 

To strength of will she joins high powers of 
observation.” In spite of being “Neither rich 
nor well-connected, nor good-tempered nor 
beautiful nor improper”, she expresses her 
highly original character and remains true to it 
throughout while giving us fascinating 
accounts of contemporary history. 

AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS. 


Helen Fletcher. Bluestocking. 163pp. Pan- 
dora. £3.95. 0 86358 071 8 . □ Bluestocking is 
the title given to nine short chapters of 
autobiography - originally called “A Gay 
Goodnight” - completed by Helen Fletcher in 
1947, a few months before her death at the age 
of thirty-seven. From a position of newly 
established independence and esteem as the 
film-critic for Time and Tide and the Sunday 
Graphic, Helen Fletcher describes her high 
bourgeois childhood, beginning with Nannie, 
passing through dancing classes, boarding 
school, passionate friendships and religious 
mania and ending with finishing school in Paris 
at the age of eighteen. Far from painting her 
memoirs with a retrospective Edwardian glow, 
Fletcher summons up all the ferocious anti- 
parent, pro-Freud feelings of the period in 
which she wrote and provides a fierce analysis 
of the snobbery and repression of her genteel 
upbringing. Particular venom is reserved for 
her appalling mother, the headmistress of her 
brutal school and those who told her that she 
was too clever and not pretty enough to catch a 
husband. Her transition from unfortunate 
schoolgirl to liberated woman must have been 
spectacular and it is a pity that neither Dilys 
Powell's prologue nor C. V. Wedgwood's 
“letter of introduction, 1947” provide much 
biographical detail. 

Literature 

Philip Roth. Reading Myself and Others. 
326pp. Penguin. £3.95. 0 1400 76816. □ This 
first Penguin, but not first paperback, edition 
of Philip Roth’s collection of essays, Reading 
Myself and Others (first published in 1975 and 
reviewed in the TLS of December 9 that year), 
proclaims itself “expanded”; but the new 
material amounts to no more than three 
interviews Roth gave in the early 1980s. Roth’s 
reading of “myself” gives rise to discussions of 
several of his own novels, including a piece 
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the old squashed rabbit to the two new ones. Its 
demise, too, is rather worrying. The illustra- 
tions have some interesting detail, but are old 
fashioned arid give the book a dated appear- 
ance. 1 ■ 

Louis Baum’s book is moTe fun. It is more 
direct, has better drawings and is likely to be 
more easily understood. Simon and his father 
are on an outing to the park and they are often ' 
in situations dear and familiar to most children; 
having a picnic, squatting on the edge of a pond ~ 
with ducks in it, buying train tickets and then 
getting on a train . However, the story is again 
directed at one point, the poignant moment at 
the end of the book when Simon asks his father 
for one more hug, greets his mother and watch- 
es his dad disappear into the dark and empty 
street away from, the friendly warmth of his 
home. Suddenly the reader grasps the sense of 
the story and cannot avoid feeling both patro- 
nized and deceived. • 

These are hot books which aim to explain or 
explore problems or unusual situations in an 
1 open way as, for Inst a rice, do the books written 
by Althea (published by Dinosaur), which 
address issues such as tfie arrival of a new baby 
in a family or a child who has to use a wheel- 
chair. Both the, books under review are too 
, narrow to be of real interest as stories. This is a 
shame, because it is possible to deal with this 
kind of situation more creatively, as is shown 
by authors such as Mary Dickinson and the , 
Finnish children’s author Camilla Mickwltz, 
whose books regrettably are not translated into 
English, In their books adventures take place 
within a context of themother athome and the 
father not nt home, and (he single-parent rami- 
fy is simply the background to a good story. So 
it is.possibic, but Ritchie's Rabbit and Are We 
Nearly There ? fall to meet iho challenge. T ; 

The unanimous choice of the jury in the first 
Ma'CmiUan Prize for a children’s picture book;-- 
; is John Watson, author of The Secret Club , ’’ 
whiCb will be published fo the near future by ii 


Blake Morrison 


MICHAEL FOREMAN 
Panda and the Bushflre 

Hamish Hamilton £6.50. 

0241116562 

JAN MARK 

Out of the Oven 

Viking Kestrel. £6.95. 

0670800937 


tafoutt for Jmifcltie.’ ' :.»*■* possible, 
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As authors from Cervantes to Beckett have 
discovered, few narrative ploys are more com- 
pelling than the picaresque partnership, the 
pair of chums (one of them probably a bit of a 
vagabond) travelling down life’s adventure- 
strewn road. Children’s authors, too, have 
used this formula successfully and though Pan- 
da and the Bush fire is only the fourth of 
Michael Foreman’s “Panda” picture books, 
this series about a panda and a winged lion 
looks set for many further instalments. They 
make an odd couple (that is part Of the fascina- 
tion) but they are also Oddly complementary. 
Though small and cuddly. Panda has black- 
ringed eyes, the mark of a sage and seeker. 
Lion is more the strong, silent type, physical 
not cerebral, and his large eagle Wings get the 
two of them around. 

In their latest Antipodean escapade, our 
heroes are resting oh a journey home when 
creatures of the forest begin to scurry past , 1 
fleeing from a. “crackling dry roar”; Before 
they know jt they are surrounded, along with 
“three furry bundles” (koalas, we guess) that 
have fallen out bf a tree, by a fierce forest fire] ! 
With four passengers aboard, foe normally in- 
vincible Lidn has trouble getting airborne but 
finally achieves lift-off by flying almost straight : 
into the flames. Prom foe haven of a far rivers 
bank, Panda and Lion’ join the; local fire-: 
brigade in putting out the blaze, then regale 
them. with campfire tales of their “travels ini. 
distant lands' '.Will the smallest of the koalas,- 
“who has fallen in love with flying”, become a 
new travelling' companion? It looks just 


With their allegories, quests and dream- 
visions, Illustrated in lurid and faintly mystical 
colours, Michael Foreman's books for young 
children have been known to topple over into 
portentousness. Panda and the Bushflre offer* 
high drama rather than higher wisdom, tapping 
the fears and thrills inspired by natural disas- 
ter. If the words are rather routine, tho large, 
bold, orange and red drawings of treetops ex- 
ploding “like giant fireworks” have an excite- 
ment independent of language. * ' 

Jan Mark shares Foreman’s taste for the on- 
beat. Her Out of the Oven is much stranger In 
its restrained, churchy English way than eves 
Foreman’s Land of Dreams. The story, b« 1 


Geoffrey Beat's books include Honour Among Men and Nations: Transformations of an Idea, 1983. 

Michael Carritbers is co-editor of Category of the Person: Anthropology, Philosophy, History which wai 
published earlier this year. Hit Buddha appeared in 1983. 

Christopher Chipplndala is Research Fellow in Archaeology at Girton College, Cambridge. 

Robert Craft is the editor of Stravinsky: Selected correspondence , the third volume of which was published last 
year. He contributes frequently to the New York Review of Books. 

Valentine Cunningham is a Fellow of Corpus Christl College, Oxford, and author of Everywhere Spoken 
Against: Dissent in the Victorian novel, 1975. 

JJJrit Duvla is Northern Arts Literary Fellow at the Universities of Newcastle and Durham. His Wisdom and 
Wilderness: The achievement ofYvor Winters was published in 1983. 

Garau Daws is Professor of Pacific History at the Australian National University, Canberra. His books 
J 1 ”®- Dream of Islands: Voyages ofself-dlscovery in the South Seas, 1980, and he is currently at work on a 
study of Second World War prisoners of the Japanese. 

Gonloo Donaldson is Emeritus Professor of Scottish History at the University of Edinburgh. 

Stephen Fender is Professor of American Studies at the University of Sussex. He is the author of American 
Literature In Context, 1620-1830, 1984. 

Philip French is the film critic of the Obsenvr and producer of Radio 3's weekly arts programme, Critics' 
ronun. His books Include 77ie Movie Moguls: An Informal history of the Hollywood tycoons. 

Jantsy Gambrel) is a contributing editor of Art in America. 

VtetarU Gkndlnnlng is the author of Vita: TheUfeofV. Sackvlile-West, which was published in 1983. 
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whom (orphaned?) Matty goes to live with 
calls her cat’s new kittens "little devils’.’* we arc 


Rkhard Harris covered Asian affairs for The Times from 1950 to 1983. 

*■ V. Haldsworth’s edition of Ben Jonson's Epicene was published in 1979. 

forced to take this not as a figure of speech bat \ Peter Jackson is the author, with Susan I. Smith , of Exploring Social Geography , 1984 . 
as an echo of her warning that if Matty opens j Peter Marshall is Professor of American History at the University of Manchester, 
the oven door “the devils will get out”. Once *, rat. kk McCarthy’s books Include Cditne, 1975, and Camus: A critical study of his life and work, 1982. 
one of the oven devils mingles with the kitten* j, Wfifrid MeOers's books Include Bach and the Dance of Cod, 1980, and Beethoven and the Voice of Ood, 1983. 

in their basket, he is indistinguis a e /. Stephen Mills’s natural history teievislon series Atomre/n to Ffacs was shown on Irish Television last year .At 
them but for his scaly black for ana tne pan u . preseat he is writing a book on the conflict between conservation and forestry in Britain, 
tiny horns on his head. Gran, discovering hu^Oswyn Murray Is a Fellow of Balbol College, Oxford. His books include Early Greece, 1980. 
sorcery, wants to put him back in foe ov«K^ hWudNere iia lecturer in the History of Medicine at University College London. At present he Is preparing 
where all devils belong. But Matty outwit* nef fa Penguin edition of Darwin’s Voyage of the Beagle. 

by sneaking Tiddles (as he is now affectiortmC- ^IkiaardO'Donoflnie’s collection of poems, Raxorblada and Pencils, was published ini 984. 
fy known) to church, where he sits contefltej*/ £ Al ^tedeMgja-Fearce’s collection of short Btories, Loyalties, will be published iu the autumn. 

“on the grating where the warm air | Simon fae’i poems appeared in Faberla Poetry Introduction 5^982. 

an indication (or is it?) that he reatiy. _ . . ,, 4 Frtdertc Raphael’s collection of stories, Think of England, wUl bepubliahed this summer. 

rievil-calfi there 0 DTbfl; l ^riopherReld’B latest collection of poems, Katerina Brae, was published I Ml year, 
many Rogation-tide services |ne|i ftlecturer ,n Welsh at University College, Cardiff. ' 
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jdea padded out and likely to lose a 
attention before it winds up inconsequent!*^ 
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entitled “How Did You Come to Write That 
Book, Anyway?” about the origins of Port- 
noy's Complaint. The “others” include several 
Jewish writers, including some contempor- 
aries, and Milan Kundera, of whom Roth was 
an early promoter. Roth may lack the dialectic 
and anecdotal skill of the greatest of his 
essay-writing contemporaries - Vidal, Bald- 
win, Mailer - but nothing reprinted here is 
without the impression of his strong intelli- 
gence. 

Natural history 

Thomas Belt. The Naturalist in Nicaragua. 
403pp, with line drawings and a Foreword by 
Daniel H. Jazen. Chicago and London: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. £10.95, 0 226 04220 0. 
□ Thomas Bek, the Tyneside-born mining 
engineer and naturalist, was a remarkable 
man. During his brief life (he died at the age of 
forty-five), he travelled extensively in three 
continents, and managed to combine an in- 
tense appreciation of the natural world with a 
painstaking approach to scientific evidence. 
First published in 1874, after he had just 
completed a four-year stint as superintendent 
of a gold-mining concern in Nicaragua (the 
present reprint is based on the revised second 
edition of 1888), Belt's book was described by 
Charles Darwin as “(he best of all natural 
history journals ever published”. Despite its 
wealth of detail and matter-of-fact style, the 
book is a pleasure to read. Throughout, the 
Tynesider’s enthusiasm for his subject shines 
through and he is able to make descriptions of 
the auriferous qualities of quartz and the 
complex world of the leaf-cutter ant as com- 
pelling as a detective story. Belt himself 
remarked that he had “compressed the 
thoughts of a lifetime” into his work, and he 
uses his Nicaraguan evidence as a starting point 
for a whole range of interesting scientific 
theories from the formation of whirlwinds to 
the effects of the ice age, theories which were 
dismissed in his lifetime as fanciful but which 
have since been borne out by research. This is a 
charming book, and one which wifi be read 
with profit by specialists and amateurs alike. 

Travel 

W. H. Auden and Christophbr Ishrrwood. 
Journey to a War. 272pp. Faber. £3.95. 0 571 
10285 9. □ Undertaken in 1938 at the request 
of their publishers for a book about “the East” 
(“the outbreak of the Slno-Japanese war de- 
rided us to go to China”), a six-month trip 
taking in Hong-Kong, Hankow, Suchow, Sian 
and Shanghai was written up in prose by Isher- 
wood and sandwiched between some of Au- 
den’s best sonnets - “Whither?”, “The Ship”, 
“Macao” - and some of hla slickest - “In Time 
of War”. The long verse “Commentary” sets 
the journey, the war and most of human his- 
tory in a long, Olympian perspective (Auden 
had spent the trip looking at things from con- 
siderably closer up, taking photographs which 
are not included in this edition). Isherwood's 
“Travel Diary” is economical, pungent, witty, 
fragmented and very telling; superb sketches 
of smiling officials, British diplomats, Cana- 
dian missionaries and the Chinese military, 
and notable encounters with, say, Madame 
Chlang Kai-shek or Peter Fleming (who abet- 
ted an adventure to the front) are punctuated 
by sudden confrontations with the harsher 
aspects of hostilities. There is virtually no ex- 
plicit political comment until the end, when 
unpalatable truths are recollected hi the tran- 
quillity of the Shanghai International Settle- 
ment. The tone is rather one of barely suppres- 
sed schoolboy larkiness; the eyes of both “Au 
Dung” and “Y Hsiao Wu” grow wide at the 
prospect of excitements, but are alert to farce, 
irony and inscrutable quiddity as well. 

Reviews by: Mary Furness, Lindsay Duguld, 
James Campbell, Peter Carey and Alan 
Jenkins 
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Mark Bence-Jones. The Viceroys of India. 
343pp. Constable. £5.95. 0 09465780 7. Q First 
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